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Vear, 83; in advance, $2.50. 
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BEAUTIES OF 


SACRED SONG. 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred Songs 
of the day will be a most valuable addition to our libra- 
ries, and is fall of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gounod, 
Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart, and Pinsuti, 
and there are more than thirty others of good repute. 
Gounod’s *‘Green Hill Far Away’; Faure’s “ Palm 
Branches”; and Abt’s Above the Stars,” indicate the 
high character of the compositions, which are fifty- 
eight in number, 

Price, $2.00, Boards ; $2.50, Cloth, 


THE BANNER OF VICTORY 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG BOO] 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, just out. It is by ABBEY & 
MUNGER, who made a decided success in their last 
book, “‘ WHITEe Ropes,” and who, in this new compila- 
tion, furnish a number of the sweetest melodies ever 
placed in a collection of the kind. 160 pages, and 
about as many songs, many of them adapted to the 
Prayer Meeting, as well as in the Sunday School. 
Price, 35 cts 


OLIVER DITSON & CO@., 
342 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


PREPARATION FOR 


Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge Universities, 


AND WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 

In all the four t classes of Harvard there are 
come pe good rank who were prepared by Dr. 

umphreys. 

The current yearly term began October ist, but pupils 
can be admitted whenever there is a vacancy. here 
is one vacancy for a resident, and one for a non-resident 
pupil, either or gentleman. 

At the late | Rramination two candidates for 
HARVARD who were rejected in June, gained admission 
after reading diligently with Dr. phreys in the 
vacation, making the total number of undergraduates 
by him one hundred and twenty- 
seven. Forcircularsapplyto E. R. HUMPHREYS. 

P.8.—An eligible young lady, who would share room 
with another, might be received on terms somewhat 
lower than the regular charge. 

129 West Chester Park, Nov. 15, 1881. 345-¢ 


VOGAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 


“PROF. 8.8. BLOCH, ef Boston, won an 
enviable reputation as reader and teacher at St. Albans. 
His lesson before the Institute showed him to be a thor- 

h student of his art and a leader in his profeasion.”’ 
ournal of Education (Boston): Editoral. 

“WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, having been under the 
instruction of Prof. 8. 8. BLooH, desire to express our 
unqualified appreciation of his system of teaching, and 
bear unsolicited testimony to the remarkable results 
of his work. ang | of us have enjoyed the benefit of 
instruction from Profs. Monroe and Baxter, and we 
can truly say that in our opinion Prof. BLoog, as a thor- 
ough and accomplished her, does not rank below 
these celebrated masters.”’ — one hundred 
Masters and Teachers of the ic Schools.} 

{J Time almost filled. A few more private pupils 
received. Engagements made for Public Readings. 

334tf Address at ADAMs Houss, Boston, Mass. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, ‘‘ A New School of Physiology,’’ has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DUNGLIsoN, A.M., M.D., author of the “‘ Medical Dictionary,” ‘‘ Reference 
Book,” &c. As might be expected, it isa careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 
of young students, and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books, 
It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in COMMON SOHOOLS, HIGH SOHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the object being to teach 
Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Copies sent for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania. 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 
means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
the subject, and is made familiar with the Experimental Plan. 


Copies for eXamination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO: 
6 Bond Street, 205 Wabash Ave, 


PHILADELPHIA: 
900 Chesnat St. 


Hdgar A. Poe. 


Many and Varied Editions of Poe’s Writings, Poetry and 


Prose. Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. 
HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


The Masterpieces of Poe’s genius. 


MEMORIAL EDITION. 


Memoir by JOHN H. INGRAM. Monumental Pro- 
ceedings at Baltimore. All of Poe’s Poems and 
Essays. Steel Portrait, fac-simile Letter and illus- 
trations. $2.25. 


CABINET EDITION. 


ie and Poems; steel portraits, and illustrations. 


PROSE TALES. 


Cabinet Edition, uniform with ‘* Life and Poems.”’ 
a Prose Stories, 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt top. 


DIAMOND EDITION. 


Poems, Life, Portrait, and Autograph. 
Cloth, $1.00, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


Cemplete Works. Containing every well- 
authenticated Prose Story, Article, or Poem that 
the author deemed worthy of preservation. Me- 
moir by J. H. INGRAM ; Notices of Life and Genius 
by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, N. P. WILLIS, and 
others. Steel portrait, fac-simile letters. and illus- 
trations. 4 vols., crown 8vo.; cloth, $7.50; half- 
calf, $15.00. 


RED-LINE EDITION. 


Poems, with red-line border, illustrations, full- 
gilt sides and edges. $1.25. 


$2.00. 


*,* For sale by principal booksellers. Books 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


345d 714 Broadway, New York. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Best Thing's on Best Authors 


NUMBER 3, 


Designed for Public and Social Entertainment, and 
for Use in Schools and Colleges. 


% 

This volume consists of Numbers Seven, Eight, and 
Nine of The Elocutionist’s Annua!l, and comprises the 
latest and best productions of the most popular English 
and American Writers of to day, together with the 
choicest select'ons of Standard Literature adapted to 
Reading in Public and Private. It contains 600 large 
12mo pages, on excellent paper, in clear, open-faced 
tyPe» easy to read, and is so arranged with indexes of 

ections, Authors, etc., as to make it not only one of 
the most valuable collections of Choice Readings ever 
published, but one of the most complete as a book of 
ready reference. 

Retail _—. postpaid : Cloth edition, $1.50; green and 
gold, Holiday Edition, $2.00; morocco (flexible), $2.50. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
341(m) 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


following offers. 


Assortment, $2.00; 
New and Fresh. 


ed. As our business may not be 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS by Mail. 


By special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are able to make the 
Out-of-town customers have never before had an opportunity to 
obtain these beautiful souvenirs at anything like these prices : 

For 25 CENTS (in Stamps): 5 Marcus Ward & Co.’s finest English Cards: 
3 Prang’s American Cards; 1 John A. Lowell’s Steel-plate Souvenir. 

For 50 CTS. (in stamps): 11 Marcus Ward & Uo.’s; 4 Prang’s; 2 Lowell’s. 
The above houses and their cards are known the worid over, and we assure our friends that 
we have the facilities and will fnrnish them a very choice selection at the above prices. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


Handsome, no two alike, $3.00. 
te Fine lot FRINGED CARDS, 10 and 15 cts. each. (Children’s taste 
Sor beautiful and tasteful Cards cannot be cultivated too early.) 

Our experience last year with a similar offer, encourages us to earnestly recommend 
Teachers and Superintendents to take advantage of this opportunity. Cards will 
be carefully selected for special — and ages of scholars ; samples sent when request- 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beau- 
tiful Cards,—no two alike,—${1{.00; Better 
Every Card Warranted 


nown to a large proportion of THE JOURNAL readers, 


we may say that the publishers allow us to refer to them. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, 


Wholesale Stationer and Paper Dealer. 
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I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


B. G. NORTHROP, 


EMPHATIC- 


DIXON’S 


SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM 
ALLY AS THE BEST. ; 


JEROME 


American 


Teachers, Attention ! 


The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 
own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 
now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 
scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 
almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 
in the United States. 

In preparing for the Fall and Winter work, you will 
consult economy, comfort, and success in your Draw- 
ing classes by considering the Dixon. Send your 
address (inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), and get a complete 
catalo. and samples worth double 
your money; then each ene can be his own judge of 
their merits. 


Pencils. 


EMPHATIC- 


ALLEN 
KX-PRESIDENT OF THE N. ¥.8. 7.4. JOS. DIXON ORUOIBLE 00., JERSEY OITY, N.J. 


Ie 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


I. N. CARLETON, 
EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR, 


Graphite 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


WM. A. MOWRY, 
PRESIDENT OF AM, INST, OF LNSTR. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIV.—No. 20. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
Of 24 pages free. 
—— Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 

al Mention this paper. 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulton St., New York. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, AND MA 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
ing. — Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
us 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And SETTEES, 
KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES & OHAIRS, 
INK-WELLS, &c., 

At Very . 
Send for illustrated cir- 
— cular and price-list. 
Agent for,the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


BINDER for The Journal will be sent 
to any Subscriber, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, 81. Every Subscriber should pre- 
serve his Journal with a Binder. 


F. 


For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITHEsS, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ, 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
Neuralgia; refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain. 
fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and 
Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 

It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children; ang, 
better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 

PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES, 


ves renewed vigor in all diseases os 


CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


6 Barclay St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


12 Vesey St. 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINCG PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
ESTABLISHED 


CURT W. MEBYHER, YORK. 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Highest Premium awarded to Student’s Electric Machine and Apparates : price $15.00. Holtz Machine, nickel- 


plated, $28.00. Catalogues (1881) on application. 
EUFFEL & ESSER, (77 


Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 
Hard Rubber Drawing Tools, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c. Scientific Medels for Technical Schools. 


te Send for Illustrated Catalogue:. 315 zz 


rated Catalogue sent for stamp.. (317 tf cow 
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BINS 
FORESTIMATE.. 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 

and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture. 
eow Zz 


INVALID ROLLING.-CHAIR, 


Established 1804, 
Optical, 
Mathematical, 
ad $§cientific 


Instruments, 


Of Ev Description and Variety. 
‘ Send 3c. stamp 
or our 116-page Alem 
fine-illustrated 
= optical catalogue 
croscopes, Telescopes, Spectro- 
, Eyé-Glasses, Spectacles, &c.; 
or 3-ct. stamp for our 112-page fully 3 
illustrated Mathematical 
of Civil Engineers and Surveyors’ In-§ 
struments, Drawin —— of all 
kinds, Aneroids, Pedometers, &c. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 
337 z 928 Broadway, New York, 


of Mi 
scopes 


| Send for descriptive circulars. 


JOSEPH 
PENS. 


>) THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Ge 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
\ SOLD ALL DEALERS me WORLD. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


A Large New Tilus- al: H. BHRGHEH 95 John St. and 


trated and Priced Cat- 191 Greenwich St. 
alogue, 25c. (Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


AMERICAN STEEL PENS 


AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


Leading Nos. 048, 339, 444, 128 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


“4 
Mo, 333. No. 444, 


Works : Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
N 0. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


“i Toany suffering with Catarrh 
(ar or Bronchitis who earnestly 
“m8 desire relief, | canfurnish a 
48) means of Permanent and Pos- 
‘a? itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
\ No charge for consultation by 
ie mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
im? ‘‘His remedies are the outgrowth 
| of his own experience; they are 
wait the only known means of per- 

manent cure.’'—Raptist 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS. Troy, O 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Al s in position, bat invisible to others. 
' All nversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using m. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 


SCHOOL MEDALS. 

Headquarters for ali secret 
oe ity Bad lain 
lege Fratern es 
\ and enameled. Gold and. Bit 
ver Plating. Monograms 
ko (4) engraved. Goods sent to all 
& parts of the country. Send 
stamp for my New Illustrated 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating PRICE-LIST, 150 illustrations. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. i Fulton Bt. i. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
: Improved School Apparatus for every department. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULL 

WARRANTED. or ue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinninnati, O. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


8 and Badges ; Col- | 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston, 


ADOPTED FOR ted Pronoun. 
THE SCHOOLS Nae 

or BosTon: 

The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced §pe|| 


Written, Elementary -Book. 
and Primary. Bte., Bte., Etc. 


DR. RHODES, 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


At 19 Temple Piace, Boston, Mass., 


For the cure of Paralysis, Brain and Nervous Diseases 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Spinal Diseases, General Debj|. 
ity, Vertigo, Loss of Memory, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Dys. 
Dropsy, Asthma, Pleurisy, Constipation, Piles 
anndice, Catarrh, Humors, Boils, Gravel, Weak Back 
or Side, Kidney, Liver, Lung, Heart, and Blood Dis. 
eases. (7 Office hours: from 9 o’clock A.M. until] 5 
o’clock P. M. 339 zz 


Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


Permanently 
Aiterative and Cure for 


and all their attendant evils. It does not merely 


afford temporary relief, but isa permanent cure. 
Mrs, B. F. Tee of Belmore, O., says of it: “JZ am 


Quickly and 


way, New ¥ 


Augusta Healy’s 


\ VEGETABLE 


Jef TONIC PILLS 


Have proven a boon to thou- 
sands of suffering women. 
They are pre expressly 
for, and if used as never fail to cure, the 
most obstinate Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles, and 
Chronic Weaknesses, so common to the best of the sex. 
All letters are answered by a skillful Female Physician. 
Pills sold by druggists, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box ; 6 boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet and 
list of cured. Address 

H. F. THAYER & CO., 


13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 


that causes the which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
“-KIDNEY-WORT 
has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
tar It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
thesystem, 
As it has been proved by thousands that 
-KIDNEY-WORT 
f is the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
household 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
Always cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, PILES and all Diseases. 
Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, in tin cans, 
of which makes 6 quarts medicine. 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. Itacts with equal efficiency in eitherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, BICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Fill send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, V7. 
KIDNEY-WORT: 


ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, BosTo 


We furnish them postpaid for $1.00, | : nN. 
Address N. E. Pus. Co., Boston, HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 


BINDERS. 


IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
used in every asa 
Write for The Journai Premium Li 
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THE OLD THANKSGIVING. 


BY MISS 8. P. BARTLETT. 
I sit in the same place, in the once familiar corner, 
Where through the old church-window the checkered sun- 
light falls; 
While up in the high belfry the great bell slowly pealing 
To keep another Thanksgiving, just as it used to, calls. 


The people all are stirring throughout the quiet parish ; 
Thanksgiving is a blest old day; they always loved it here; 

The years that lie between us, how wondrously they vanish, 
The while I sit and wait for the old faces dear. 


The old familiar forms in the old familiar places, 
The world has nothing like them, wherever I may fare; 
F’en retrospect is sweet, while memory softly winging 
Brings back the days of brightness beyond the pain and care. 


But how the church is filling; it is odd how many strangers 
Seek this quiet place to-day, for what should call them here ? 

And they seem to have a right to sit where those I look for 
Delay their coming painfully. Why do they not appear ? 


The fathers and the mothers, prompt as the sun unfailing, 
Alert with faithful, happy seal? and then the older folk 

Of slower step, and snowy hair, and faces like a blessing, 
For the years of a good lifetime, filling their chosen work ? 


And strange, strange where the children, and joyous school- 
mates linger, 
Of all who came they never lagged upon Thanksgiving day; 
And the room is getting quiet, and some one mounts the pulpit, 
And in a voice [ do not know implores us all to pray. 


And when the psalm is read, the voices that I yearn for 
Do not take up the music and break forth into song; 
And in my heart of hearts, the sermon of the preacher,— 
It is not the old sermon I have waited for so long. 

* * * * * 


Ah, time and all its changes! Who, who would have them 


counted ? 
The dear old past is lying where so long we’ ve let it stay; 
And in our soul’s sweet sanctuary alone we may be keeping 
With those we we never part from, the old Thanksgiving day. 


‘PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tae Catrnotic Virw. — The most powerful aid the 
public schools have among Catholics is ignorance. An 
ignorant man generally holds that education, — book- 
learning, for education has come to mean that now-a- 
days, is a cure-all. Books mean, in the eyes of igno- 
rance, “learning;” and the flashy ’ologies and false 
history taught in the common (?) schools dazzle igno- 
rant and thoughtless persons. If a parochial school 
thoroughly grounds the Catholic child in his faith, — 
if it surrounds him with a Catholic atmosphere, — it 
accomplishes its primary purpose; and surely no Cath- 
olic, — except a “liberal ” Catholic, — will prefer flashy 


and feeble smatterings to this inestimable privilege ; 
for “ what doth it profit a man to gain the whole world 
and loose his own soul?” But “liberal” Catholics 
have not much faith in the existence of the soul.—Free- 
man (N. Y.) 


A Reronrm Nexpep.—The Rhode Island General 
Assembly can do a good turn to many a smart orphan 
boy in this State by enacting a law to enable an 
orphan to choose a legal guardian without going to a 


heavy expense, The naval training-school examination 


board, which has been sitting in this city this week, 
has been obliged to reject several boys simply because 
they had no legal guardian who could relinquish them 


to the navy according to law; and the expense of obtain- 
ing the appointment of a guardian by the State courts 
amounting to about twenty dollars, was more than the 
boys or their friends cared to incur.—Prov. (R.1.) Press. 


Pure Air.—The necessity for pure air and cleanly 
rooms for schools has long been a fruitful subject for 
essays and papers, not for associations of the medi- 
cal profession alone, but with all organizations for the 
advancement of social science. The practical results 
have been materially less than have the theories ad- 
vanced. Nothing is more productive of disease than 
foul air, and of foul airs, none is more dangerous than 
that contaminated with the exhaled breaths of people. 
In Denver, we live so much in the open air and with 
sashes raised and doors open, that the need of systematic 


ventilation would seem to be lessened, and yet we find 
more ample provision for pure air made in schools than 
in those of the low country. The ruddy, healthy 
countenances of] the school-children attest the wisdom 
of such measures.— Denver (Col.) Republican. 


LipRARIEs, Use or.—A revival of interest in the 
libraries of the land is much needed. In the cities and 
largest towns the subject naturally receives a fair de- 
gree of attention. Books and readers are easily brought 
together. Funds are readily secured, and books are not 
allowed to become worm-eaten for want of use. Even 
under these favorable circumstances, much may yet be 
done in the way of educating public taste. The expe- 
rience of some of the larger libraries is full of instruc- 
tion. In the Boston Public Library trained attendants 


supply the books, and endeavor, first to discriminate as 
to the quality of fiction supplied tothem who ask for it, 
and afterward to withdraw them from such reading.— 
The Student (Penn.). 


Re.ieious Epucation.—The plea that religious in- 
struction should be left to the family and the church is 
beautiful as a theory, and perhaps much more nearly 
conformed to the divine ordeal than any other. Both 
of these are divine institutions, and both are charged 
with the nurture of childhood in Christian truth and 
duty, and, whether singly or united, they possess facil- 
ities for doing the work that no others have. But even 
assuming that the church is ready to render its proper 
services in this work, — which is, however, only the 
“judgment of charity,” — still very many children are 


quite out of the reach of the church, and of these very 
ones their families usually entirely neglect this trans- 
cendently important part of their education. — The 
Methodist. 


“Derap Breats.”—We have had set up for insertion 
for some time a “ Dead Beat Column,” in which appears 
the names of a number of persons who have been owing 
us large and small sums of money for a long time, and 
from whom we can get no answer to our pressing de- 
mands. Some of them are county superintendents, 
principals of schools, and persons holding good, lucra- 
tive positions. We trusted them because of their posi- 
tions, and from all appearances it would seem that they 
are dishonest, and determined to cheat us out of what 
they owe us. We regret very much such a state of af- 
fairs, but we heartily wish that every paper in the land 
would establish a Rogue’s Column, and make it uncom- 
fortably warm for all who set themselves up in any way 
to swindle or extortion the public. We are sorry to 
say that educational publishers are not exempt from the 


of pretences and promises in order to secure books and 
papers. We have on our books a large number of 
teachers (?) who have ordered books from us upon 
promise to pay ina short time, and although the ac- 
counts have been over-due a year or more, we cannot 
even hear from them. In justice to ourselves, and in or- 


der to put a stop to such nefarious business as far as 
possible, we have decided to open a column in this jour- 
nal for the full exposition of those who have made us 
fair promises to pay and thus obtained books from us, 
and from whom we can hear nothing. In this list we 
give simply names and addresses, and if the parties do 
not respond by next issue further particulars will be 
given. ‘This list we propose to keep standing, and shall 
insert in every issue wntil settlement is made in full 
with interest.—The Normal Teacher (Iowa). 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION AT THE FAMIL- 
ISTERE. 


Editor of The Journal of Education :—I herewith submit, as 
appropriate to your columns, a detailed report of the educa- 
tional departments of the “‘ Familistére,’’ at Guise, in France, 
prepared during my five weeks’ residence at the institution in: 
the summer of 1880. This Equitable Association of Labor and 
Capital differs from other codperative associations, in that the 
principle of mutuality, or united interests, operates not only 
from a commercial point of view, but from the industrial and 
educational also, thus securing opportunity for the exercise 
and development of all the faculties, and satisfying the needs 
of life in all healthy aspects for fifteen hundred workmen and 
their families. This principle of mutuality introduces a new 
element into education, revising former methods, tending to 
establish a balanced, executive, and fraternal character in the 
pupil, and is expressed in the formula, ‘‘ Each for all, and all 
for each.’?’ On my return from France, I prepared a brief but 
general report of the institution at Guise, which was published 
in the New York Evening Post, and afterward a translation of 
the Rules and Statutes of the Association was published by the 
New York Women’s Social Science Society. The following 
educational report, however, I submit to Tuk JoURNAL as 
eminently adapted to its objects and interests. 

AuGusTA CoorER BRISTOL. 


Education at the Familistere commences in infancy ; 
that is, the application of a system which facilitates 
physical and mental development begins in the Nur- 
sery. A special edifice for the first two divisions,—the 
Nursery and “ Pouponnat,” — is in the immediate rear 
of the central portion of the Unitary Home of the work- 
men, and is connected with it by a foot-passage or cor- 
ridor, rendering it easy for the mother to transfer the 
babe from the family apartments to this building. The 
vestibule of this edifice opens on the right into the de- 
partment appropriated to the Nursery. It consists of 
a small kitchen, furnished with every convenience nec- 
essary for the special duties of this department, and a 
large room occupied by the infants and nurses." In one 
portion of this large room are stationed many little 
cribs, draped with white, and arranged in four regular 
rows. ‘These cribs are without rockers, and are each 
furnished with a bran mattress. Experience has proven 
that this simple and economic bed is more hygienic than 
any other yet tried; the bran being easy of change and 
renovation, and by its dryness and freshness really fur- 
nishing more warmth in winter, and less heat in sum- 
mer, than the mattresses ordinarily used for this purpose. 

The remaining portion of this apartment is where the 
infants, under the supervision of their nurses, learn to 
associate harmoniously and equitably with one another. 
This is facilitated by many little conveniences, among 
which are several low benches, furnished with high 
backs, and divided into compartments, with an arrange- 


inroads of shysters and dead-beats, who make all sorts ‘ment, if necessary, which prevents the infant from fall- 
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ing forward on its face.. On these benches I often found 
infants sitting side by side; and as they are encouraged 
by the nurses to develop the courtesies rather than the 
animosities of human nature, I did not perceive those 
disastrous demonstrations of scratching and pulling 
which so frequently occur when babies of a like age are 
brought in proximity. 

Here, also, is a movable promenade where, without 
danger of accident or injury to one another, the infants 
learn to walk and acquire proper movement. This 
promenade is a platform in the form of an ellipse, about 
ten feet long by five feet wide, and mounted on wheels, 
so the place it occupies may be kept clean, and securing 
also, by its ready change of location, a variety of outlook 
for the infant promenaders. ‘This ellipse is surrounded 
by two little balustrades, and the younger infants, left 
free upon this platform, learn to walk between the 
balustrades, supporting themselves by their hands. 
A door opens from this department upon a covered 
gallery, inclosed with a balustrade. In this gallery the 
infants, without danger of accident or exposure, enjoy 
the air and sunshine after their own fashion, creeping 
or toddling out and in as suits their capability and fancy. 

The instruction received here, relatively unimportant 
as it may seem, is valuable as indicating the direction 
and quality of development at the Familistére, and the 
need of the early application of a system in order to 
secure this development. This instruction is defined 
by M. Godin himself,—the founder of the institution,— 
in his work entitled Social Solutions. In this volume 
he says: “The lessons for the infant are these: on 
waking, to wait his turn without crying while his com- 
rades are being served; to eat from the tea-spoon in his 
turn without trying to take the portion which belongs 
to his little neighbor; to stand up bravely in the plat- 
form ; walk and pass his comrades without upsetting 
them or falling himself; to lie down and roll on the 
green sward; go to sleep without crying.” 


There are over forty infants in the Nursery depart- 
ment, ranging from one month to two years of age; yet 
Ido not remember of seeing at any one time more 
than three nurses in attendance. The mothers who 
choose to avail themselves of the relief and rational 
guardianship which the Nursery affords, usually bring 
in their babies at ten in the morning and carry them 
back, each to the separate family apartment, at about 
six p.m. My unrestricted observation in the Nursery 
led me to conclude that there is much less crying there 
than is usual under the régime of the isolated house- 
hold. ‘The babies, after waking from their sleep, seem, 
for the most part, to wait contentedly in their cribs for 
their turn of attention. But that they do practice cry- 
ing, reports to the contrary, and know how to make a 
success of it when they turn their energies in that di- 
rection, is unquestionable, as was proven to me on the 
occasion of a visit to the Familistére, from M. Lepére, 
(former Minister to the Interior). Escorted to the Nur- 
sery in company with myself and others, M. Lepére 
evidently felt the appropriateness of rendering himself 
amiable to the tiny folk; and passing along the double 
row of cribs, where some were sleeping, ahd others ly- 
ing awake and quiet, he paused before an infant, who, 
with eyes expressive of deep content, drew nourishment 
from the comforting bottle at its side. The gracious 
Minister, embarrassed and interested, essayed a pleas- 
ant familiarity with the occupant of the crib. The 
babe listened a moment, gazed searchingly at the face of 
the interrogator, and then raised a cry worthy of an in- 
fant born and reared under the auspices of the Famil- 
istare. It was a success; the interviewing proceeded 
no farther, and the step of the gallant Minister, as he 
retired, was one of unmistakable alacrity. From that 
hour all previously-existing illusions in reference to 
the crying of babies in that institution, were dispelled 
from my mind. Crying is evidently that necessary ex- 
pression of emotion which even babies in association 
with their peers cannot forego. 


natured faces, and seem adapted by temperament and 
disposition to their calling, but in my judgment they 
are not in due proportion to the number of infants. 
The latter, taken together, are not as healthy and 
strong in appearance as our American infants; but I 
did not learn that sickness or mortality is frequent 
among them. Whatever the causes of this appearance 
may be, it is probable that they do not originate in the 
régime of the Familistére; but that they are causes 
which this régime will tend to gradually obliterate, by 
the conditions afforded to realize the purer and health- 


ier ideals of life. 
(To be continued.) 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL. 


BY L. Bb, TUCKERMAN, M.D., CLEVELAND, 0. 


By right the sanitary control of the schools belongs 
to the recognized sanitary authorities of the State,—the 
boards of health. By the cheerful recognition of this 
right on the part of boards of education, and by furnish- 
ing the boards of health means to pursue the exhaustive 
investigations necessary to establish general laws, facts 
can be obtained on the basis of which a system of edu- 
cation may be adapted to both the physical and mental 
health of our American children. 

We believe that a system of education based upon 
fundamental physiological facts thus thoroughly ascer- 
tained will tend to counteract unhygienic home influen- 
ces, so that children thus unfortunately situated shall 
be in better health, and those whose home surroundings 
are the very best shall be fully as well while at school. 
This is the remedy agreed upon by those who have 
made the most thorough study of the matter; for the 
questions involved are so largely medical and physio- 
logical that they can be handled thoroughly only by 
boards of medicine-men. 

To do this work the board of health will need a new 
officer, a medical superintendent of schools, whose duty 
it shall be to ascertain the physical status of every child 
at the time of its entering school. Its heredity should 
be known, — whether there be a tendency to insanity, 
scrofula, inebrity, consumption, etc., in its family. Its 
studies should be assigned in accordance with its ascer- 
tained physical condition and tendencies, and its state of 
health accurately recorded from time to time. Every 
case of sickness occurring in a child at school should be 
at once investigated and its cause recorded. Thorough 
work of this kind, carried on simultaneously in half-a- 
dozen of our leading cities, would soon give us definite 
knowledge with regard to these things. We have been 
experimenting with education all these years without 
providing a means of accurately recording and compar- 
ing the physical results of the various systems. 


The graded-school system was devised,—a wonderful 
step in advance, an immense saving of the teacher’s 
time and strength. Time was thus easily found for 
branches hitherto unattempted. School vied with school, 
and city with city, in the introduction of new branches 
and methods. So eager have they been in the race, 
that one thing,—and that the most important one, viz., 
the limited capacity of the child,—seems to have been all 
but forgotten; and nature, as usual, is giving us an un- 
comfortable reminder of our carelessness in the impaired 
health of toe many who have undergone the process. 
Said Dr. Goodell, of Philadelphia, in a recent lecture, 
“So often do I find ill-health associated with brilliant 
scholarship, so often that she who wins an honor is a 
‘victor who hath lost in gain,’ that one of the first 
questions I put to a young lady seeking my advice is, 
Did you stand well at school ?” | 

But the people are not as yet educated up to the 
point where they are willing to authorize the necessary 
investigation. They do not as yet see that such an ac- 
curate registry of results is as necessary to the scien- 
tific solution of this question as a thermometer or a bal- 
ance is to a laboratory. They do not as yet appreciate 


The attendants in this department have kind, good-; the fact that the prevention of disease by such care as 


~ 


would result from this method of sanitary supervisio, 
of the schools, and from the principles deduced, woy|j 
cost far less than doctors’ fees and undertakers’ }j)),. 
and they must be educated up to that point. | 


It would seem that these Women’s Educational Clubs 
that exist in many New-England towns could do goo; 
in this line by systematically collecting statistics wit), 
regard to the comparative health of pupils during 4. 
tendance at school, and during vacations, as to appetite, 
sleep, headache, backache; nervous symptoms, such a 
hysteria, unnatural irritability, tremor, etc.; making, o 
course, further inquiries with regard to girls. Also 
questions with regard to eyesight, and about habits q 
to music lessons, evening company, out-door exercise, 
ect., should come in. Mothers’ Associations formed j, 
each of our leading cities, and in the smaller towns 
well, would, by a common system of inquiry, very soon 
obtain material of inestimable value; and, more thay 
that, would arouse a general interest in these topics 
among the people at large. It is to be hoped that such 
associations as are already formed will take up this 
work, and that many new ones may be organized with 
this special object. 

There are some features of our system, however, that 
are pronounced by the best sanitary authorities unsuit. 
able to our American children. ‘There is no reason why 
these features should be retained. The ranking of 
scholars by an arbitrary standard of attainment, pro. 
motion by examinations, and competition for prizes 
or “honors,” are specially pernicious to health. There 
is also a moral side to this. Proficiency in examina 
tions and recitations is a natural gift with some. It is 
no more credit to them than the color of their eyes 
or hair. They can often recite a lesson perfectly after 
simply looking it over. They rank high. The honest, 
patient, plodding, persevering effort of another class, 
who lacks this gift, counts them nothing. They rank 
“way below the average”; they are “dull,” “ stupid”; 
yet from just this class rose a Sir Isaac Newton. The 
inherent dishonesty of the method of ranking which 
credits to the former what is no credit to him, and de- 
nies the latter his due, wrongs both. It makes the for. 
mer lazy, the latter sullen, and both learn to rank the 
moral qualities,—honesty, patience, and perseverance,— 
just where they stand on the teacher’s register, way 
down in the scale. In the schools of a republic founded 
to educate the masses and supported by general taxa- 
tion, there should be no aristocracy dependent on acci- 
dents of birth. The only system of marking or rank 
allowed should be based upon what all alike can give; 
viz., faithful work and good behavior. As to promo 
tions, advance those whom the teacher recommends, and 
if there be any doubtful cases, examine them only; i1 
short, let the system of promotions now working s0 suc 
cessfully in Amherst College be adopted in our public 
schools. 

Home study should be discouraged, for the simple 
reason that the usual school-hours are all that any grow: 
ing child ought to spend in brain-work. This is esp¢- 
cially true of the adolescent girls in our high schools. 
What they learn by study beyond school-hours is 10 
equivalent for their loss in health and vitality. There 
are things besides book-knowledge that a girl ought to 
know, that are even more essential to her usefulness 
awoman. Housekeeping is fully as essential as som? 
more ornamental branches, and there is not a little 
complaint that so much time and strength are taken up 
by the school and the school-tasks to be done at home, 
that neither time nor strength is left for learning th 
various housewifely arts. 

The younger children, 7. ¢., those under ten, should 
have a recess of at least ten minutes every hour. Thé 
order that is enforced in our schools is simply wicked. 
To keep little children, “to whom motion is not only 
the poetry but the law of life,” sitting bolt-upright 
“ position” by the half-hour or hour at a time, is she? 
cruelty. A child should be allowed to sit as he pleases, 
and to change his position in his seat as often 48 he 
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likes, 80 long as he make no disturbance. The natural 
« position” of a healthy child is not to stay long in any 
one position. The systematic suppression of this nat- 
ural impulse for change can have but one result; viz., 
injury to the health of which that impulse is but the 


exponent. 


BASIS OF THE WOMAN’S CLUB INVESTIGATION. 


(1) Name ? (2) Age? (3) Nativity and occupation of par- 
ents? (4) Color? (5) Color of eyes and hair? (6) Fleshy 
or spare? (7) Hereditary diseases? (8) Age when entered ? 
(9) How long attended ? (10) Grade? (11) Daily home study, 
how many, and between what hours? (12) Music? (13) 
Reading, and other work, and daily exercise in open air? (14) 
How often out evenings, and how late? (15) Health, when 
entered, a8 to appetite, sleep, headache, backache, nervous 
condition, etc. ? (16) Health at school as to gain or loss in 
weight, appetite, etc.? (17) Health as to same points during 
vacations? (18) Condition of eyes, and, if unsound, when 
first noted, and what kind of work most trying? (19) Age at 
which menstruration began, and character of menses? (20) 
Is their character the same during attendance at school as dur- 
ing vacations; if not, in what respect does it differ? (21) At 
what period of the course were abnormal symptoms, if any, 
first noted ? (22) At what time of the year are they most 
marked ? (23) Remarks. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE MINISTERS OF 
EDUCATION. 


BY “sHADOW.” 


The highest desire in the American mind is to 
achieve education. The strongest belief in its power to 
work wonders is prevalent, and truly no people in the 
world are more anxious not only to see wonders wrought, 
but individually to assist in bringing miracles to pass. 
To this end children are sent to schools and are urged, 
and pushed, and driven along all the paths of knowl- 
edge that are supposed to end in the wide field of 
universal wisdom. 

Teachers impel their classes forward, they themselves 
goaded on by unreasoning and unthinking trustees and 
school committees, who make the position of instructor 
conditional upon the contents of a certain number of 
pages of each study-book being after some fashion, good 
or ill, transferred to the minds of the pupils. If the 
teacher fails to do the allotted amount of work, and if 
the greater number of pupils of each class is not ready 
for the examinations and the subsequent promotions 
for which their own and their parents’ souls are thirst- 
ing, he is declared unfit for the important position he 
holds, and another who can drive matters is elected to 
the vacant place. The poor teacher must keep the 
position if possible; his hunger compels him ; hence he 
must go forward, and not only must he rush through 
the school-hours of the day as if he were pursued by 
evil spirits, he must spend every moment out of school 
in studying that he may keep up with the times. 
Sometimes it happens that he cannot keep up. His 
strength gives out, and he falls, not behind, where he 
might rest, but under, and hurrying feet tread upon his 
gtave, no one stopping to think whither this wild pur- 
suit for education is leading. 

Students live on the smallest amount of food, suffer for 
clothing, and in hundreds of ways give proof of more 
than Spartan powers of endurance, and all for the pos- 
session of this treasure of education that is to bring all 
power within their reach. Parents glow with pride as 
they tell of sons and daughters ranking higher in their 
classes in college ; and even when tears are dropped in 
memory of a girl or boy for whom the struggle has 
been too great, there is something nearly akin to exulta- 
tion in the reflection that he or she “ died of study.” 
Old men and women whose early opportunities were 
limited, are not ashamed to begin as little children, and 
their courage and humility, as they. go forward on the 
Ps journey, ought to be better appreciated than 
it is, 

The men who have risen to the highest offices in the 
land are not those who can boast that they have 
amassed the greatest number of dollars in the shortest 


time, nor those whose ancestry can go back through 
a long line of “ blue blood,” but they are the men who 
have gone to school, and when we praise them, or boast 
of them, we always tell of where they went to school, 
and how fast they went forward in their studies. We 
even tell with pride how they suffered, how they lived 
on the poorest food, and wore the most shabby coats 
that they might secure education. Philanthropists 
spend their money like water that knowledge shall be 
widespread and wisdom shall be increased in the land. 

Clergymen lift their hands in earnest entreaty as 
they pray to God to “let education everywhere prevail.” 
In regard to this matter, the North has always been, 
and still is, eager, anxious, hungry,—and in the South, 
where it was thought that ignorance and indifference 
had raised a stronghold that would withstand for ages, 
if not forever, all assaults of intelligence, we see the 
fortifications overthrown, the barriers thrust aside, and 
eager hands extended in earnest seeking, while from 
whites and negroes comes the piteous appeal, “Give us 
education or we perish!” 

Southern white teachers who, a few years ago, knew 
nothing of labor, now with little knowledge and less 
wisdom, teach as best they can through the year; and 
when the vacation comes they hurry away, not to enjoy 
a holiday, but to gain admission to a Northern summer 
school, eager in the’search for something new. Colored 
teachers work hard during the winter as students in 
such schools as they can reach, and through the summer, 
when the Southern sun is at its highest, and when rest 
from labor would seem to be a duty as well as a neces- 
ity, they open country schools, and each one struggles 
to impart to thirty, fifty, or seventy children of all ages 
and sizes a little of the knowledge which they have 
very imperfectly gained. Those teachers spend seven, 
eight, nine, and even eleven hours a day in actual 
school-room work, exclusive of the hour at noon and 


the usual recesses, and all the while they are urged on 
by two impulses,— to aid in elevating a benighted race, 
and to secure money sufficient to defray their own 
school expenses during the next year. 

(To be continued.) 


AMERICAN DEGREES. 


We are glad to see that the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at its meeting last 
month in Cincinnati, took action in reference to the 
scandal of American degrees. The immediate object of 
introducing the subject was to unite with the American 
Philological Association in presenting a memorial to 
all colleges in the United States empowered to confer 
degrees, stating the objections to conferring the degrees 
of Ph.D. honoris causdé, and praying them to discontinue 
the practice, if it exists. It seems that the reprehensi- 
ble practice has been growing of late in the United 
States. In the course of the discussion on the subject, 
some curious facts came out in reference to American 
degrees. “It fills one with melancholy,” one speaker 
declared, “to see to what a pass we are come in this 
country with our honorary degrees. There are, doubt- 
less, many reasons on account of which we should con- 
gratulate ourselves on the form of government under 
which we live; and it may be true that the interests of 
the higher education are better subserved amongst us 
under a democracy than. in what many are pleased to 
call the effete despotisms of Europe,—say Germany, for 
example, whose educational system is notorious. But 
the complete lack of State supervision of the higher 
education among us, the want of a general plan of con- 
trol for all the colleges, the utter independence of the 
individual college have often led to ill-considered action. 
This proposition meets its illustration in a large way in 
the existing practice in conferring degrees.” There 
are, it would seem, in the United States, 360 institu- 
tions of a collegiate grade; these colleges and univer- 
sities receive their charters from the Legislature of 
their several States, these charters giving the unlimited 


right to confer degrees. The president of the college 


near Cincinnati once told the speaker, with a face shin- 
ing with pride, that his college gave 17 different de- 
grees. One of these was M.P., which in interpretation 
meant, not member of Parliament, but master of pen- 
manship. The same speaker referred to the bad odour 
into which the degree of D.D. had fallen in the States, 
that of S.T.D. being greatly preferred by many clergy- 
men desirous of escaping the odium attaching to the 
former. It would seem, moreover, that even the degree 
of S.D. (equivalent, we believe, to our D.Sc.) has 
actually been granted by some of these American insti- 
tutions honeris causd. It would certainly be difficult, 


in a country like the United States, to secure uniform- 
ity in practice in this matter among all the 360 col- 
leges; for the sake of the respectable institutions it is a 
pity that it cannot be secured. We trust, however, 
that the action of the American Association will have 
some influence with the peccant colleges ; it will, at any 
rate, put people on their guard against American 
Ph.D.s and 8.D.s as well as D.D.s.—London Times. 


SCIENCE. 


— Self-luminous photographs, capable of shining in the dark, 
can be made, as Eder has shown, by laying a transparent 
‘positive’? upon a sheet of Balmain’s luminous paint, and 
then exposing the latter to sunlight. The photograph thus 
produced is a ‘‘ positive’’ also. It lasts, of course, only for a 
limited time. 

— One of the greatest successes of the Paris Electrical Ex- 
hibition is the arrangement for the telephonic hearing of the- 
atrical performances. By means of an electrical connection, 
which has been established between the opera and the exhibi- 
tion palace, it has become possible to hear in the most com- 
plete manner the pieces played. Nature says that the singing 
of the opera is positively heard better in this way than in the 
Opera House itself. i 

— The Atheneum says that Professor Blyth in his lecture at 
Anderson’s College, Glasgow, strongly solicits attention to the 
very beautiful method of lighting by oxy-hydrogen gas. He 
states that he sees no difficulty in obtaining by many sources 
of power these gases, separately or combined, storing them as 
coal-gas is stored, and distributing them in the same manner. 
His rough calculations led the professor to believe that by 
using wind or water-power to produce the gases, their use 
would be economical. 

A Novel Stove.— An alleged improvement by a Dresden 
chemist, in the new method of heating with acetate of soda, 
consists in mixing hyposulphate of soda with the acetate. 
The former melts more quickly than the latter, and retards 
crystallization in cooling. Herr Nieske uses one volume of 
acetate with ten of hyposulphate. The cases are filled to the 
extent of three-fourths, hermetically closed, and kept in hot 
water, till, on shaking, one no longer hears a sound from crys- 
tals within. The cases will then give an equable heat from: 
ten to fifteen hours, according to size. A room stove, acting 
on this principle, is described by Herr Nieske. It consists of 
an inner and an outer cylinder, the latter having numerous. 
small holes. In the space between the two stand three of the: 
heating cases. These can be easily lifted out by the handles, 


and put into water in the central cylinder, which can be haated: 
in position by means of a burner below (or removed to be’ 
heated elsewhere). This done, the cases are lifted into their 
places in the annular space. The water in the inner cylinder 
furnishes, by evaporation, a wholesome degree of moisture. 


VARIETIES. 


— Do not wade far out into the dangerous sea of this world’s 
comfort. ‘Take the good that God provides you, but say of it, 
‘It passeth away, for indeed it is but a temporary supply for 
a temporary need.’’ Never suffer your goods to become your 
God.—Spurgeon. 


— Who’s kept in constant fear and dread ? 
At end of year whose heart’s like lead 
Lest he may lose his official head ? 

The schoolmaster. 


Whose place is sought by not a few ? 
Who drudges hard the whole year through,—. 
Except a few vacations? Who? 

The schoolmaster. 


— More than half of all the thanks that have been thought 
of, and planned for, since the world began, have been lost for- 
ever by being left over-night. 


— They teach exalted theology up among the Green Moun- 
tains. A Vermont clergyman makes the future of good 
Christians clear by saying: ** After crossing the mystic river 
we shall go on from the man to the angel, from the angel to 
the archangel, from the archangel to the celestial, from the 
celestial to the divine, and then, gathering the stars in clusters 
about our heads, dream out the endless dream of eternity.”’ 


— The schoolmaster is supposed to know everything. This 
is a mistake. There is one thing he does not know; he does 
not know how soon the school committee will find a man who 
controls more votes, to take his place. 
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TONIC SOL - FA. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 


I have no time for glittering generalities, but wish to go 
straight to the point. 

Mr. Holt devotes a paragraph of fifteen lines to proving cir- 
cumstantially, note by note, that he did exactly what I said he 
did; viz., translate my exercise actording to the principles of 
Tonic Sol-fa before giving it to his pupils to read. His first 
published statement was as follows: ‘‘ I have given this exer- 
cise to two girls in the second class of the grammar school, 
during my vacation, and they sang it correctly the first time.” 


I ask the reader to decide for himself whether that statement 
was perfectly ingenuous, and whether it gave a correct impres- 
sion. I said in my article that I had not found a professional 
musician who could sing the exercise at sight. Mr. Holt re- 
plied that he was ‘‘sorry for the professional musicians,’’ and 
asserted that two of his pupils did so. He now says that be- 
fore giving it to the girls he marked the changes of key with 
what he calls ‘‘ cautions.’’ Now, the only element of difficulty 
in the exercise was in the abrupt changes to remote keys. 
Otherwise it was very simple. Mr. Holt translated those 
changes ; that is to say, he removed all the difficulties, and then 
claimed that his pupils read it. This is the plain truth. It 
cannot be explained away, or covered up by a multitude of 
words. . 

The next point. Mr. Holt’s last article contains the follow- 
ing sentences. I give his italics: ‘‘ Mr. Seward reprints the 
first line in the exercise, to show that I am either very igno- 
rant with regard to chromatic tones, or I have been guilty of 
telling an untruth. Now, if Mr. Seward is not accustomed to 
think more carefully in methods of teaching than he reads, it 
is no wonder that he is going around through the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation to get to the staff. I said that this exercise can be 
represented in the Tonic Sol-fa notation as simple scale inter- 
vals having only one chromatic tone.’’ (His previous article 
stated that tone to be sharp-four.) Let us look again: | 


has been a specialty with me all my life, as many readers of 
THE JOURNAL well know. In my investigations I had the 
privilege of working for years in association with the venerable 
Dr. Lowell Mason, more particularly as co-editor with him of 
the Pestalozian Musie Teacher, a volume in which the in- 
ductive method, as applied to music, is most exhaustively 
treated. I have taught the Staff incessantly for twenty years 
in class and school, and have published eight different works 
in that notation. Not being satisfied with investigations on 
this side of the ocean, I examined the methods of other coun- 
tries,—Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and France, as well as 
England. In the light of all this, Mr. Holt’s proposition seems 
a little farcical. ‘‘ Will Mr. Seward . . . drop the Tonic Sol- 
fa notation when he is convinced that equally good results can 
be obtained by going directly to the Staff?’’ Of course I will. 
I will also patronize the old-fashioned stage-coach when I am 
convinced that I can reach Boston more quickly and more 
comfortably in that way than I[ can by rail. 

Here is a bit of history which I commend to Mr. Holt’s 
most serious attention. Spending some time in England, in 
the year 1869, I became interested in Tonic Sol-fa to just the 
extent that Mr. Holt is now; I was convinced that the method 
of teaching was admirable, but that the notation, whatever 
might be its value in England, was a superfluity in this coun- 
try. Full of the idea, I published a book in which the 
**method ”’ was used, but the Staff notation was retained, and 
also brought out a chart on the principle of the Modulator. 
The effort failed entirely in accomplishing what I expected. 
The complicated Staff was still inthe way. The chief result 
of the experiment was to convince me that, while the ‘‘ method”’ 
is good, the notation is absolutely essential to any proper real- 
ization of its benefits. I therefore resolved to adopt the sys- 
tem as a whole, and from that time the movement has been 
rapidly progressing. Schools, conservatories, and individual 
teachers are taking it up with enthusiasm in various parts of 
the country; and the most striking feature of the case is, that 
when they once “‘ take hold’’ they never afterwards let go. I 
have made most diligent inquiry, and have never been able to 
hear of a single case, either in England or 


America, in which a teacher has discarded 


the system, or ever lost his interest in it 


If the second chromatic tone in the above exercise can be 
treated or considered as sharp-four, will Mr. Holt state what 
key it would be in? Itcannot be done. As it stands, it is 
sharp-two in the key of C. It might be considered as sharp- 
five in the key of G. Calling it sharp-four would necessitate 
changing G to G-sharp and C to C-sharp in the measures which 
follow. Somebody has “ made a blunder,’”’ but it certainly 
isn’t Mr. Seward. It belongs to Mr. Holt to either state how 
and in what key the note referred to can be considered or repre- 
sented as sharp-four, without altering other tones in the melody, 


or else frankly and unreservedly acknowledge his mistake. 


Once more. Mr. Holt quotes a paragraph from an article of 
his own, printed in the Boston Transcript, in which he asserts 
(but says nothing in the way of proof), that ‘it will cost at 
least two hundred dollars more’”’ to learn the piano after 
studying music at school by the Tonic Sol-fa notation than if 
the staff alone was employed. 

To refute this assertion I bring the following army of wit- 
nesses, who testify not only that a more intelligent knowledge 
of the staff is gained by first using the Tonic Sol-fa notation, 
but that it can be done in much less time; most say in about 
half the time. I divide my witnesses into three classes, as 


follows: 
Theorists. Elem. Teachers. Learners. 
Prof. Helmholtz. Forty-five Hundreds{of 
Dr. Stainer, organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. hundred thousands, 
Brinley Richards, of the 
Royal Acad. of Music. (4500) of all ages and 
Ebenezer Prouty, of the 
Royal Acad. of Music. teachers conditions, 
Sedley Taylor, Examiner 
for the Musical degrees at in who have 
Cambridge Univ. : 
And scores of others who! Great Britain | ‘studied music 
might be mentioned. 
Also, W.S. B. Mathews,| and America by the 
of Chicago. 
C. B. Cady, Prof. Music,| who have used | Tonic Sol-fa 
Michigan Univ. 
And many others. the method. system. 


All this mighty host who have used the Tonic Sol-fa notation 
say that it saves time in acquiring a true knowledge of the 
staff. Who says that it is a loss of time? Mr. Holt, who has 
not used it. I leave it for the readers of THE JOURNAL to de- 
cide whose judgment is entitled to the most‘consideration. 

Mr. Holt has, several times during this discussion, expressed 
himself in such a way as to lead those who do not know me to 
the impression that my experience in educational methods is 
limited. For instance: “It is fair, I think, to suppose that 
Mr. Seward cannot do the same with the Staff notation, else 
why does he use the Tonic Sol-fa?’’- Justice to the cause I 
represent requires me to say that the truth is quite the oppo- 

ite of what he intimates. The study of educational methods 


after he had once begun to use it. On the 
contrary, the enthusiasm increases in a direct ratio as expe- 
rience in the use of the system continues. 

It isa very simple matter to make a trial of the new way, 
and it would seem as if no really progressive teacher could be 
satisfied until he had thoroughly tested a system whose claims 
are so fully substantiated as are those of Tonic Sol-fa. 

T. F. SEWARD, 
76 East 9th street, New York. 


SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


ATLANTA. 


THE COTTON EXPOSITION, 


I suppose the readers of Tue JOURNAL have heard all about 
the Atlanta Cotton Exposition. It was not ready in time, but 
I think it is conceded that this was largely the fault of exhib- 
itors, who were late sending for room. They came in like an 
avalanche when they found the thing would be a success, and 
this made more buildings necessary at a very late day. 


It is certainly a very remarkable and interesting exhibition. 
The cotton manufacturers have entered into it with warmth, 
and come in great force. The Willimantic Company, from 
Connecticut, must have spent a very large sum, as they ex- 
hibit the process of thread-making from beginning to end,— 
commencing with raw cotton and ending with boxed spools. 
To make the contrast more striking, they have procured from 
among our country people some old-fashioned spinners, with 
their cards and wheels, who are at work side-by-side with the 
improved machinery. I could not help wondering what they 
thought of it all. I was half-inclined to take the wheel and 


spin a little myself (an accomplishment I learned during the 


war). 

To me by far the most interesting part of the exhibition was 
the cotton,—in specimens and in bales,—from the other cotton- 
producing countries of the world. They were “ graded,”’—a 
teacher’s word used in sampling cotton. They show the supe- 
riority of our American cotton-fields in a very marked way. 
The best Egyptian specimens were the only ones which ap- 
proached ours. The baling, too, looked very antiquated and 
cumbrous by one of our best Georgia bales put in the 
midst, with its square, compact form and iron ties. There 


‘is also a field planted with cotton seed from all parts of the 


world. It put into my head an interesting exercise for 
my pupils, which I will mention, as it would be good for 
anybody’s scholars. I collected a number of cotton blossoms 
and bolls, and with them a number of plants of the same fam- 
ily (Malvacea@). I had Obera, Hollyhocks, Altheas, Hibiscus, 
and the Abutilon of our greenhouses, which, by-the-way, bears 
in the whole plant a strong resemblance to cotton. I dissected 
them for my pupils, showing differences and resemblances. 


It is much the best way to study plants by families. It keeps 
the language from being too prominent, always a danger j), 
botany. By the time this letter is in print, it will, of course, 
be too late for such an exercise this year. But with our rapid 
transit, cotton blossoms could be sent to any part of th, 
country. 

HASTY SUITS. 

My readers have probably already heard of the suits o; 
clothes which were made from cotton which was in the fie\q 
at sunrise, and which was worn the same evening, at a recep. 
tion, by the Governors of Georgia and Connecticut. [ wij) 
mention, in this connection, that during the war, I knew, 
suit to be made on a Southern plantation for a young may, 
going to the army. The wool was cut from the sheep, carded, 
spun, dyed, and woven, in three days. 


SILK-RAISING. 


Thus far Atlanta has not been crowded; but there is every 
indication now of a large crowd. The display of machinery js 
wonderful. The collection of woods from our forests js 
the most interesting thing Georgia shows. There is a very 
fine exhibit of silk-making, which interested me very much, 
with its cocoons, and an account of cocoon-raising in an jy. 
dustrial school in Huntsville, Ala., which was set on foot by , 
colored woman, Ruth Lowery. The original colony of Geor. 
gia, as planned by Oglethorpe, was designed partly for silk. 
raising, and when Oglethorpe returned to England the second 
time, he carried to Queen Caroline, a present of a silk dress 
raised and woven in Georgia, and she wore it on some grand 
occasion. I wish very much, in our city of Atlanta, over. 
crowded with negroes, some work of the kind could be set oy 
foot. Last winter the weather was very severe, and it was re- 
ported there was a great deal of suffering among the poor, 
The citizens met and subscribed a good sum of money for the 
free distribution of coal and food. Two thousand persons ap- 
plied,—100 were whites, 1,900 were negroes. AsI have told this 
story, I will tell another more honorable to the colored people. 
Not long ago it was ascertained, in one of the counties of 
Georgia, that below a certain age the proportion of illiteracy 
was greater among whites than colored people. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


Not long ago I made a visit to Atlanta University, and | 
found Miss Smith, the accomplished teacher whom I have be- 
fore mentioned in these pages, engaged in some work which, 
it seems to me, presents a fair opportunity for some negro to 
win distinction. Her subject was zodlogy, and she was at the 
time occupied with insects. Now the insects which infest the 
cotton, — worms and caterpillars, that sometimes seriously af- 
fect the crop,—need thorough study, and the colored teachers 
in the country could have a very fine opportunity for investi- 
gation into the habits of these insects. It is only in that way 
we can hope to find a remedy. Whoever can contribute mate- 
rially to the destruction of these insects will win distinction. 
I know of no such teaching for whites as Miss Smith is doing. 
I have believed in it for years, and it gives me a curious feeling 
to see my favorite project begun in that direction. 

At the University they are preparing to begin their new 
building early in the spring. The bricks are piled on the 
ground and the foundations dug. The other day a body of 
manufacturers, Northern and Southern, who had come to the 
exposition, went to visit this school, and made up a present of 
over $600 to increase its capital. 

THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


The late legislature refused to levy a tax for school purposes 
as recommended by Dr. Orr. The bill failed on its final pas- 
sage by only six votes, and it has since been ascertained that 
there were members enough absent who favored the bill to carry 
the measure. It was a great disappointment to the friends of 
public schools. They wanted the principle established of direct 
taxation on property for public-school purposes, Our new 
constitution ties up the public purse very fast. To pass 4 
money bill, it is necessary to have not merely a majority of the 
persons present, but a majority of the whole House. But the 
defeat is one of the kind which precedes a victory. No pre 
vious legislature would have given anything like so large a vote 
for such a measure; so the vote really marks an advance int 
public sentiment, and I think there is no sort of doubt the 
next legislature will pass some such bill. After voting dow? 
this tax, the House relented, and added nearly $200,000 to our 
school fund from other indirect sources. 

The friends of education still look forward to a series of in- 
stitutes next summer as the most important forward step. We 
hope the Peabody Fund will help us. In no other way could 
the money do so much good. And I will say for myself, that 
if Dr. Wickersham could come and hold these institutes, ! 
should think a great point gained. ‘ 

Many of your readers who were at the National Teachers 
Association remember Mr. Samuel Barnett, at the time on¢ 
of Georgia’s railroad commissioners, who made a speech 00 
the side of reform in subjects of study. I have just had 4 
pleasant visit from him. He says it is impossible to tell every- 
thing about anything whatever. Such are the relations of 
things, that if you were to undertake to tell everything,—abou! 
a button, for example,—you would have to tell all about ~s A 


thing in the universe, and that of course is impossible. 


close. 
Euiza A, BoweEnN. 


= deajfor my readers to digest, I will 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
ondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


AN EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION, 


One enervating morning, just after the rise of the sun, a 
youth bearing the cognomen of Galileo glided into his gondola 
over the legendary waters of the lethean Thames. He was ac- 
companied by his allies and coadjutors, the polorous Pepys 
and the erudite Cholmondeley, the most combative aristocrat 
extant, and an Epicurean who for learned vagaries and revolt- 
ing discrepancies of character would take precedence of the 
most erudite of all Areopagite literati. 

These sacrilegious dramatis-personez were discussing in de- 
tail a suggestive and exhaustive address, delivered from the 
proscenium-box of the Calisthenic Lyceum by a notable finan- 
cier on Obligatory hydropathy, as accessory to the irrevocable 
and irreparable doctrine of evolution, which had been vehe- 
mently panegyrized by a splenetic professor of acoustics, and 
simultaneously denounced by a complaisant opponent as an 
undemonstrated romance of the last decade, amenable to no 
reasoning, however allopathic, outside of its own lamentable 
environs. 

These peremptory tripartite brethren arrived at Greenwich, 
wishing to jaggrandize themselves by indulging in exemplary 
relaxation, indicatory of implacable detestation of integral ter- 
giversation, and exoteric intrigue. They fraternized with a 
phrenological harlequin who was a connoisseur in mezzotint 
and falconry. This piquant person was heaping contumely 
and scathing raillery on an amateur in jugular recitative, who 
held that the Pharaohs of Asia were conversant with his the- 
ory that morphine and quinine were exorcists of bronchitis. 

Meanwhile, the leisurely Augustine of Cockburn drank from 
a tortoise-shell wassail-cup to the health of an apotheosised 
recusant, who was his supererogatory patron, and an assist- 
ant recognizance in the immobile nomenclature of interstitial 
molecular phonics. The contents of the vase proving soporific, 
a stolid plebian took from its cerements a heraldic violincello, 
and assisted by a plethoric diocesan from Pall Mall, who per- 
formed on a sonorous pianoforte, proceeded to wake the clang- 
orous echoes of the Empyrean. They bade the prolyx Cau- 
casian gentlemen not to misconstrue their inexorable demands, 
while they dined on acclimated anchovies and apricot truffles, 
and had for dessert a wiseacre’s pharmacopeceia. Thus the 
truculent Pythagoreans had a novel repast fit for the gods. 
On the subsidence of the feast they alternated between soft 
languors and isolated scenes of squalor, which followed a 
mechanist’s reconnoisance of the imagery of Uranus, the leg- 
end of whose incognito related to a poniard wound in the ab- 
domen received while cutting a swath in the interests of teleg- 
raphy and posthumous photography. Meantime an unctuous 
orthoepist applied a homceopathic restorative to the retina of 
an objurgatory spaniel (named Daniel), and tried to perfect 
the construction of a behemoth which had got mired in a pyg- 
mean slough, while listening to the elegiac soughing of the 
prehistoric wind. 


THE TEACHER MORE THAN THE METHOD. 


I was not present at the meeting of the New-England Super- 
intendents, held two or three weeks ago, and, therefore, do 
not know what Mr. Littlefield said. But knowing him to be 
an intelligent gentleman, I can conceive that he said some- 
thing like this: Method is one thing, the application of a 
method is another. But over all, and above all, is the person- 
ality of the teacher. If he said something like this, he was 
right. He who elevates methods above the teacher, or who 
puts the text-book, or himself, in the place of the teacher, in 
the end degrades the teacher and injures the child. If this is 
the point in the discussion, I trust the supervisor will continue 
to fight it out on that line. W. E. Eaton. 

Boston Highlands, Mass., Nov. 16, 1881. 


WAS GARFIELD A SELF-MADE MAN ? 


Although I have had the greatest respect for Mr. Garfield, 
even before I thought of him as a President, and had grea} 
faith in him and esteem for him as a man, now that the points 
of his life are fully understood, I cannot see wherein he comes 
exactly under the head of a “‘self-made man.”’ From his ear- 
liest youth he seems to have had intellectual training. As a 
young man he had as good an education as it was possible for 
4 young man to obtain. To be sure, his means were limited. 
He did not go to Harvard or Yale, nor have a princely allow- 
ance while at school for clothes, society, etc., but the instruc- 
tion he received was, nevertheless, first-class; and although 
poor, he was permitted, by some hook or crook, to pursue his 
studies with as much attention as if his parents had been peo- 
Ple of large means. His education speaks well for his family; 
for instead of pulling against each other, and each being indif- 
ferent of the other’s success, they seem to have been a very 
United family, and with their slender means to have generously 


taken delight in advancing one of their family to a rank above 
themselves. This is commendable in the Garfield family, and 
reveals them to the world in a beautiful light; although, as I 
see it, it must necessarily take from Mr. Garfield the idea of 
**self-made’’; for as I view a ‘‘ self-made”’ man, it is one who 
has not all these aids and helps—he is left to himself—his 
family are indifferent.—he finds no encouragement from them, 
he has to fight his own way, and even becomes quite a man 
before he realizes that his surroundings are not most genial. 
Then he goes to work by himself, and unaided carves his own 
fortune, and has little to thank any other person or institution 
for. Such is my idea of a genuine ‘“‘self-made’’ man, and 
there are very few of them in the world. I. P. N. 
November 5, 1881. 


PUNCTUATION. 


‘* Miss,’’ said one day Miss Comma to Miss Cedilla, ‘* before 
connecting ourselves I wished to get some information as to 
your disposition, and I have learned through Mr. Dizresis, 
who, by way of Parenthesis, has known you for a long time, 
that it was not too agreeable; please therefore give up the 
idea of any Hyphen between us.’’ 

Miss Cedilla, piqued to the quick by these words pronounced 
with an Acute Accent, replied in a Grave Accent: 

** Miss I ——.”’ 

** Enough, Miss; no Exclamation, for I will not permit any 
Sign of Interrogation.’’ 

Poor Cedilla, under the blow of such an Apostrophe, bowed 
her head like a Circumflex Accent, and all confused, went out 
pressing her two fists together like a Colon.—L’ Educateur de 
Neuchatel. Cc. H. G. 


WHAT’S WHAT? 


Miss Phillips, of East Raymond, Me., takes exception to C. 
R. B.’s views of ‘‘ What,’’ and says: 


** Admitting that fallacies occur in many, perhaps in all 
grammars, it seems possible, I think, that from them all we 
might glean sufficient knowledge to dispose of that little word 
what without relying upon any individual opinion of it. I 
cannot agree with Brown or with Kerl in all their opinions 
and theories; nevertheless, when I use Brown’s grammar as a 
text-book I teach the pupils that, according to Brown, such a 
disposal of a word is correct, although it may not be right in 
my opinion. In the like manner, when using Kerl’s grammar, 
I teach the pupils to rely upon the authority of the writer, not 
upon my own. I think that the word compound signifies a put- 
ting together or a union rather than a mixture or an equivalent, 
although the chemical term may be of that meaning. For in- 
stance a compound-word is the union of two simple words, not 
a mingling together or a substitute. Moreover each part of 
the compound stands forth by itself as, ink-stand, lamp-shade, 
A compound noun comprises both the sirname and the given, 
as Goold Brown, etc. A compound sentence is a sentence con- 
sisting of two or more independent or principal statements, as, 
‘A man may deal a sledge-like blow, but he cannot forge a shoe.’ 
How, then, can what be a compound pronoun because ‘it is an 
equivalent of that which’? That is a pronoun demonstra- 
tive; which is a pronoun relative. Hence what, or its equiva- 
lent, that which, is a compound of two pronoons, i. €., a com- 
pound pronoun. 

In a later issue of THe JOURNAL, I find an article entitled 
‘The Relative What,’ by ‘H. L. B.,’ which is, I think, a near 
approach to truth.” 


GRAMMAR. 


(1) Fannie A. Pyle writes as follows: “‘ In the line, ‘ None 
knew thee but to love thee,’ between what two words or 
phrases is the relation expressed by the preposition but?” 
But is clearly used in the sense of except, and connects the 
phrase, ‘‘ to love thee,’”’ with the sentence, ‘‘ none knew thee.”’ 
As a preposition it governs its object, ‘‘ to love thee,’’ just as 
but governs its object, John, in the sentence, ‘‘None knew 
him but John.’”’ It is a safe rule, we think, to give a word 
credit for what it does, without adhering too literally to gram- 
matical terms and rules, Halleck’s idea evidently was, that 
to know his friend Drake was to love him, and that none could 
do the one without doing the other. Hence, we may trans- 
pose, without violation of rule, ‘‘ None, but to love thee, knew 
thee’’; though, in this form, it is not exactly equivalent to the 
form, ‘‘ None, but John, knew him.’”’ I am aware that an- 
other way of disposing of but is, to paraphrase the line as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ None knew thee except that it was to love thee,”’ thus 
making to love thee the predicate nominative after was. We 
are inclined, however, to make shorter work of the line, as 
above shown. But but has always been the “ butt of conten- 
tion”? with grammarians; we are not certain but it always 
will be. In fact, we all but know that such will be the case. 

But “F. A. P.”’ asks again: “In the line, ‘ She sits inclining 
forward as to speak,’ what is the use of inclining, and how 
should as to speak be parsed ?”’ Inclining forward is clearly a 
participial phrase, modifying she. -As to speak is elliptical, by 
poetic license, for, as if about to speak, or, as if ready or pre- 
pared to speak. (See Webster, under as, ninth definition.) 
As is a conjunction, and to speak is an infinitive, limiting some 
one ef the words supplied above. 


(2) W. H. Schuyler, speaking of the habit of using like for 
desire, especially at table, says that Webster gives no meaning 


for like, used transitively, that can make the question, “‘ Would 


— 


you like aspoon?” proper. Let us see. His first definition, 
transitive, is as follows: ‘‘To be pleased with in a moderate 
degree; to approve; to take satisfaction in; to enjoy.” It 
strikes pps that this hits the case exactly; at any rate, when 


I “‘ would like a spoon’’; I would “‘ be pleased with’; would 
‘* take satisfaction (or soup) in’’; or would ‘‘enjoy”’ aspoon; 
as any one who would like a spoon would be very likely to do. 
It seems to us that the above definition clearly expresses a de- 
sire, though the word isn’t used. It certainly does for a New- 
Englander. 


(1) Light and heat are not correlative terms. In correlative 
terms one implies the other, as husband, wife, parent, child. 
(2) More than may make a correlative connection; e. g., ‘there 
are more sons than fathers.’ (3) For isapreposition. (4) Fire 
is the object of the preposition for. (5) For is a conjunction 
introducing the sentence. (6) For Lord Hamlet modifies be- 
lieve. T. S. S. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. OrcutTr,—Dear Sir :—As I telegraphed you, we elect 
Miss T., but it was difficult for us to decide between the three 
candidates you presented; and I am perfectly confident that we 
shall offer the other two positions at the end of this term,— 
just before Christmas,—and would be glad if you could hold 
them unengaged until then, as we like their appearance very 
much. Yours truly, Gro. F. STONE, 

Chairman School Board, Bradford, Penn. 

{The Bureau has sent to this one school four teachers with- 

in a month. | 


Mr. OrncutTT,— Dear Sir: — We wish to express mutually 
our entire satisfaction with the situations procured through the 
New-England Bureau of Education, and our hearty confidence 
in its methods of aiding teachers under the present manage- 


ment. Truly, M. H. MAatruews, H. L. R. Briee@s, 
Graylock Institute. So. Williamstown, Mass. 


— The chairman of aschool committee in a Massachusetts 
town, writes: 

Mr. Orcutt :—We were fully pleased with the candidate you 
sent us, as we expected to be from what we had learned 
through you, and have elected him principal of our high 
school. We anticipate valuable results from his work. We 
feel indebted to you for naming him to us, and expect to feel 
it a growing debt as the months shall pass.,”’ 


— Another teacher who has just secured a $1,000 position, 
through the Bureau, writes, ‘‘ The personal service which you 
have rendered me, in securing this position, I gladly recognize, 
and I sincerely thank you for it.”’ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W.H., 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.| 


A SCOTT-ISH ENIGMA: 33 LETTERS, 


My 20, 1, 12, 14, 17, 24, 21, 15, 2, title of one of the Way- 
erley Novels. 

My 6, 23, 15, 27, 10, a character in Ivanhoe. 

My 26, 7, 3, 15, 14, 20, 14, 18, 16, 13, 19, 15, a character 
in Waverley. 

My 9, 15, 14, 5, 32, 33, 25, 4, 5, a character in Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 

My 12, 8, 15, 20, 14, 5, a character in the Lady of the 
Lake. 

My 31, 23, 17, 24, 14, 9, 29, a character in Marmion. 

My 6, 7, 22, 32, 17, 11, 12, a character in Guy Mannering. 

My 14, 15, 6, 29, 12, 33, 16, 12, 31, a character in Lord of 
the Isles. 

My 7, 7, 2, 30, 14, 15, 18, 28, name of a singer in Vision 
of Don Roderick. 

The whole forms a line from the poem of Marmion. 

C. H. GATES, 


CHARADE. 


My first is one of many bones which constitute the frame, 

To be without it is annoyance, but we live on just the same. 

My next by Garfield was endured, at morning, noon, and night, 

While suffering from the fearful wound that put our hopes to 
flight. 

My euat Gen find within the yard, and by the busy street, 

Where I live it is very scarce, and something we seldom meet; 

My whole you’ll find is an evergreen, and when this you have 
done. |dom. 

You’ve solved a puzzle that’s composed by a babe in puzzle- 

New York, Nov., 1881. HowAkp E, SANDS. 


CRYPTOGRAM. 


Gbu nfo ceo pmjjij bmn zdijmifn lecn 
Mo gbu huiybjia io gbu nih, 

Eoh gbu bfpwdung bfpeo buejg julducg 
Gbu dmzbg eoh disu il Zih. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOY. 10. 
En1gmMAa.—Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and he 
shall strengthen thine heart; wait, I say, on the Lord.— 
[Psalms xxvii: 14. 
TRANSPOSITION.— 
Near Eman’s hall, beyond the outward fosse, 
There was a slope all gay with golden moss, 
Green grass and lady-ferns, with daisies white, 
And fairy caps, the wandering bee’s delight, 
And the wild thyme that scents the upland breeze, 
And clumps of hawthorne, and fair ashen trees. 


— “ W.E.R.,” Lenox, Mass., solves Maine Enigma of Nov. 3, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is of great benefit to pastors when run down by long-continued 
brain work. 
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Bounp cortss of the first volume of EpucaTIon are 
now ready; price, $4.50. Circular of Contents will be 
sent to all inquirers. There is no better book for the 
Teachers’ Library. 


WE are glad to be able to announce an extension of 
time on our offer of 18 Standard Volumes as a premium 
for subscriptions to our publications to the amount of 
$10. Send for particulars. 


Ir was recently observed, in a Teachers’ Institute in 
one of our Central States, that three fourths the 
audience were under thirty years of age. Probably 
that full proportion of the three hundred thousand 
school-teachers in the Union are young people, and a 
large majority of them are young women. This fact, 
like many others in American life, is a matter to be 
studies and understood, rather than condemned as a 
It will probably be found that 
in every nation whose school system is a part of the 
Government machinery to perpetuate an imperial order 
of society, the teaching fraternity is largely composed 
of educated men of mature years, while youth, and es- 
pecially young womanhood, is studiously kept on the 
pupil’s seat. In this way the German school system, 
with its many excellences, is really an elaborate arrange- 
ment for educating the masses into obedient subjects 
and training young men of superior ability into skilled 
agents of a central despotism. In our own country the 
public school, and to a large extent the academical and 
collegiate school, is a machine for developing the youth 
of both sexes into sovereign, responsible citizenship. 
As American citizenship is only another name for prog- 
ress, it is perfectly natural that the people should select 
their teachers from the youthful side of American cul- 
ture, and fill the school-rooms with young men and 
women who have grown up since the great revolution 
has given to national affairs an irresistible impulse 
toward a broaderfuture. For one kind of “ experienced 
teachers” we have little use,—that class of passée men 
and women whose sympathies are all with the mechan- 
ical methods and formal culture of half-a-century ago, 
and whose enthusiasm for their profession has long 
since died out. But for another style of “old teachers ” 
we have abundant use, —for the man or woman who 
never grows old in spirit; who understands young peo- 
ple, and loves children better every year; and who 
knows how to blend vital new methods of instruction 


j| lage, in New York, things were different. 
u“7|}man in a great Eastern city tells us that his little 


with those that have been tested by long experience 
and are forever new. The prayer of the school-teacher 
should ever be for that growth in the childlike spirit 
and that eternal youth of the soul which is always re- 
newing this world and prophesying of the world whose 
night and age and death shall be swallowed up in 
everlasting life. 


CRAMMING. 


We met an eminent gentleman of the bar on a Mis- 
sissippi steamboat, who was in a state of loud rebellion 
against the public schools of the vigorous Western 
metropolis where he lived. _“ The schools were cram- 
ming his children beyond endurance ; ” and he had made 
some private arrangement for their education. When 
he taught school, twenty-five years ago, in a little vil- 
A clergy- 


daughter is sent home from school, every day, with 
three hours extra work. ‘ A Mother” protests, in THE 
JOURNAL, against the cramming in geography in the 
Boston schools. “ A scholarly clergyman” in a Boston 
pulpit, speaks “ with scorn” of the methods of instruc- 
tion in vogue in the schools of our Athens. 

Of course, there is ground for a good deal of fair crit- 
icism of all our school work, public,—academical, and 
collegiate,—in this respect. There is too much crude 
knowledge-cramming in schools of.all grades. The 
most dangerous kind is by that class of learned pundits, 
male and female, who, in the language of our Littlefield, 
go in for quantity before quality, and fondly recall the 
dear old way of filling an empty boy with wisdom, 
as a sausage-skin is crammed with savory meat. There 
are too many of these mighty masters and ponderous 
maidens still in position in our most cultivated commu- 
nities,— largely in the upper grades,— who have small 
opinion of natural methods, and work a recitation like 
a captain of artillery training a battery upon the unfor- 
tunate brigade on the benches. Another class of teach- 
ers is cramming in a very mischievous way the numerous 
crowd that have just learned the routine and superficial 
technique of the natural methods, and deluge the 
little ones with a shower of sloppy oral instruction, or 
manceuver the five-year-olds in endless rounds of sense- 
less operations that never touche the vital forces of 
child-life. There is, also, a good deal of cramming in 
public and private schools, by teachers too ignorant of 
letters and human nature to measure accurately the 
capacity for labor of the average child. 

But what our scornful gentlemen of culture, protesting 
mothers, and distinguished ex-pedagogues do not seem to 
realize, is the fact that the drift of superior school-life is 
away from this abuse. In the most rural school insti- 
tute; in every gathering of earnest teachers; in every 
educational journal and all the new works on didactics, 
the burden of discourse is on those natural, divine ways 
of approaching and training childhood which blend in- 
struction and discipline and send forth the youth pre- 
pared to become good students in God’s final univer- 
sity of human life. The best instruction is now found 
in the superior primary schools of the country, and the 
worst cramming in the high schools, academies, und 
colleges, by teachers who know everything but the sov- 
ereign art of teaching anything. If the cultivated 
critics of our school-work would take the pains to in- 
form-themselves, they would learn that no class of pro- 
fessional people is now so hard at work on the line of 
progress as the teachers, and that the party of reaction 
among them, as everywhere, is composed of the lower 
strata, full of the obstinacy of ignorance, and an 
“upper-ten,” inflated with the conceit and obstinacy of 
superior knowledge. Between these clases we find, 
everywhere, the great mass of teachers sincerely desir- 
ous of learning the better way and doing the best thing 
for the children. And what this class needs fof its 


* 


encouragement, is less of scornful, wholesale denuncia- 
tion from eminent quarters, and more of accurate knowl- 


edge and genuine sympathy from those most influentia] 
in educational affairs. 

The seat of this difficulty, as of most overdone thing, 
in American life, is, after all, the insane activity of oy; 
people. No American institution can safely disregard 
the American spirit. This eminent lawyer and states. 
man; this metropolitan clergyman; this protesting 
mother, are all cramming, in their sphere, in the same 
way as the teachers whom they denounce. The great. 
est trial of our teachers among the negroes and poor 
whites, the operatives and ignorant people generally, js 
the crazy desire of the parents to push the children 
above the elements into the big things taught in the 
large books. The average enterprising American js 
enraged if his boy does not run the race of knowledge 
in the same way that he drives in his business. The 
brilliant woman of society patronizes the teachers that 
can be relied on to bring her little girl to the front, at 
eighteen, well up in all the accomplishments of gifted 
young ladyhood. In short, American life, just now, is 
little else than cramming one generation with the work 
and responsibility of half-a-dozen. Our teachers are 
the children of the people, our school authorities are 
the people’s elect, and our schools reflect the ruling 
spirit of the Nation. This does not justify, but it does 
explain, the cramming and some other evils in the 
school-room. And the way of reform is, for every sensi- 
ble parent, teacher, and citizen to codperate in the 
laudable effort to reduce the national inflammation and 
lead the people into the ways of moderation which open 
upon a future of unity and peace. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PREST. HAYES. 


Thoughtful men everywhere have remarked with 
pleasure the sympathy and good-will which have char- 
acterized the people of the South in their attitude 
toward President Garfield ; indeed, it has been liter- 
ally true that geographical lines have been completely 
obliterated of late in the United States. This state of 
things is as it should be. The educator inquires into 
the causes which have wrought so great a change; for 
four years ago sectional spirit made a North and a 
South. Twenty years since, the Confederate war broke 
out; after varying vicissitudes, the South was conquered ; 
bloodshed and carnage were familiar sights in that por- 
tion of the States; the people there were beaten and 
made poor, but they retained their high spirit; the 
North, exultant in victory, laid heavy hands on the 
South; General Grant was made President, carrying 
into his office all the prestige of the brilliancy of his 
military career; designing men were plenty who were 
ambitious to elevate themselves at the expense of the 
Southern people and institutions; the possession of 
power worked harm to the judgment and heart of 
many men who represented the North in the adminis- 
tration at Washington. The result of all these influ- 
ences was terrorism and anarchy throughout the 
Southern States; the people were not permitted to con- 
duet their own local affairs unmolested by the Central 
Government; they were governed, but did not govern 
themselves, which state of things was in direct antag- 
onism to the conception upon which our government 
rests, that of local self-control. 

It was under these circumstances that President 
Hayes began his administration. He realized the fact 
that the people of the South must be permitted to con- 
duct their own affairs if they were ever to learn the art 
of self-government. He removed the troops from the 
South, and encouraged the people to administer their 
own affairs. Being thus suddenly set at liberty, the 
freedom transcended its bounds and became license; 
carnage, robbery, terrorism, and destruction were uppe! 
most at times in many communities; but with the pos 
session of liberty soon came the consciousness of indi- 
vidual responsibilities in the matter of government; this 
fact once realized, Southern society began to mend 
rapidly; it has steadily risen in tone from the time 
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when the people became cognizant that they have duties 
to protect life and property in their own midst. Until 
this stage is experienced by a community, people will 
never be able to govern themselves; it may cost some 
blood and suffering to reach this point, but it must be 
reached before safety to democratic and republican in- 
stitutions can be insured. President Hayes, by re- 
moving the imperative power of the central government, 
threw the institutions of the South into temporary con- 
fusion; the caldron seethed for a brief day, but men 
suddenly became aware of the duties which devolved 
upon them; with one accord they beat a parley, and 
the tide was turned from anarchy to order. Men at the 
North were made censorious toward the President be- 
cause he did not accede to their demands for power over 
the South; but the citizens there became experienced 
in the modes of self-government, and rapidly regained 
their better feelings. President Hayes taught the 
people of the South self-government, and all that the 
term implies. This was not so apparent during his 
term of power as it is now, nor as it will be in the years 
tocome. The future historian and student will record 
the administration of President Hayes as having been 
one of the most statesmanlike that has appeared in the 
annals of our chief magistrates. 


DRIFT. 


— A famous teacher, celebrated for his shrewdness in hand- 
ling the irresistible American boy in the school-room, tells us 
that he succeeded in breaking up a disagreeable habit of 
crunching apples and sucking molasses-candy in his school- 
room, by placing a peck of apples and a platter of candy on 
his desk, and insisting that every offending boy and girl should 
march up and partake in the presence of the whole crowd. 
That style of recitation was an effectual cure, being founded 
on a law of human nature, that a good way to cure a bad habit 
is an overdose of the forbidden fruit. 

— Among the rising young men on the lecture platform. 
none has a more deserved reputation than Mr. Wallace Bruce, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. Bruce is a graduate of Yale, stil! 
under forty years of age, a descendant of Scotch parentage, 
and an enthusiastic student, e*pecially of Scottish literature. 
His lectures on Sir Walter Scott, Robert Burns, and Shakes- 
peare’s women, are every way admirable, well combining the 
graces of attractive arrangement and brilliant rhetoric with 
the happy teaching-faculty, which is the basis of all true ora- 
tory. The increased attention to English literature in all our 
higher schools is preparing a wide audience of young people 
eager to listen to such lecturers as Wallace Bruce and Colonel 
Sprague; and meagre | is more delightful to busy men and 
women, who have no longer the leisure to renew their readings 
of years ago, than to sit out the hour of enchantment that one 
charming discourses brings to every appreciative 

— Two years ago, a thousand miles from old Amherst, Mass., 
we dropped the name of Professor Snell, our old ideal of the 
instructor in mathematics. Two or three enthusiastic grey- 
beards responded in a way that made them look once more 
like boys taking their first-term lessons in algebra, under the 
genial direction of the little professor, who seemed to us the 
incarnation of the sunny side of mathematical science. Since 
that evening we have experimented with the name in almost 
every State east of the Mississippi with thesame result. There 
is this beautiful compensation for the obscurity and wearing 
monotony of the teacher’s profession,—that, if his work is well 
done, his memory becomes, in every faithful scholar, like “a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life.’”’ Amid the 
dreariness of the desert that our mortal existence too often be- 
Comes, the mention of the beloved teacher of years ago is like 
the well sunk amid the barrenness of Sahara, whose bubbling 
Waters create a little paradise of greenness and gladness in the 

éart of the most dismal career. 

~ An hour, last week, in the rooms of the Girls’ Normal 
College of Philadelphia, assured us, of what needed no evi- 
dence, that Principal Fetter has no disposition to rest on his 
laurels, but is determined to make his school one of the best 
of its kind in the country. A three-years’ academical course 
is supplemented by a year in the training department, where 
more than a hundred young ladies are being instructed for the 
Profession of teaching in the public schools of Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Clara Burr still remains instructor in methods, and the 
*xtensive practice department is under the direction of Miss 
Hall. Each of the pupil-teachers obtains six weeks’ actual 
Work in the school-room, divided between a preliminary fort- 
hight of careful observation, a second period of routine work, 
and a final term of full responsibility, subject only to the su- 


Pervision of the lady principal of the whole department. Dr. 
ea the all-important art of which too many 
our normal-school principals seem to be ignorant, — how to 


use the sieve and the pruning-knife among their students be- 
fore graduation-day. 

— It is the ordination of Providence that bad things shall 
be destroyed and good things purified by fire. Of the latter, 
emphatically, is Swarthmore College, Delaware County, Pa. 
This institution, established several years ago by the Hicksite 
branch of the denomination of Friends, has grown in a re- 
markable way, and become a school largely patronized by the 
general community and highly valued by citizens of Phila- 
delphia, from which city it is only ten miles distant. The 
catalogue of 1880-81 gives a total of 130 students in the three 
collegiate departments, besides a preparatory school of 136; the 
whole body being gathered from sixteen States and Territories. 
The instruction of the institution is in charge of thirteen 
preparatory and sixteen collegiate teachers, of both sexes, the 
president being Mr. Edward H. Magill, A.M., formerly of the 
Boston Latin School. Miss Amelia P. Butler, a graduate of 
Oswego, is instructor in the theory of practice and teaching. 
A course in Mechanics and Engineering is arranged, and there 
is a provision for post-graduates’ studies. The library con- 
tains 4,000 volumes. The general expense of the college- 
course is $350 a year. The class of 1880 contained thirteen 
graduates. The situation of the institutiou can hardly be sur- 
passed, being two miles distant from Media, Delaware County, 
in one of the loveliest regions of southeastern Pennsylvania. 
The college property contains 240 acres, and the group of col- 
lege buildings is finely situated. A few weeks ago an explo- 


sion in the main building destroyed the upper stories and 
forced the college to seek new quarters in a large summer 
hotel at Media. But the number of students is steadily in- 
creasing, and the work goes on without interruption. Mean- 
while vigorous efforts are being made to collect funds for re- 
building on an enlarged scale, with special arrangements for 
improved grading of the different departments. Another year 
will doubtless see this prosperous young college several lengths 
ahead of its position before the fire. The institution is co- 
educational, and we have never visited a school where so many 
pleasing elements of family life were exhibited among a large 
body of students. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, November 22, 1881. 

The request of the School Board that the school committee 
be voted for upon separate ballots, has been granted by the 
board of aldermen. The purpose of the request was, without 
doubt, to remove the election of this branch of the city govern- 
ment as far away from politics as it is possible to do. Of 
course, parties, as before, will nominate candidates, but the 
timid voter will be more likely to vote for the man he prefers, ' 
and the indifferent be more easily influenced to make a choice 
before he casts his ballot. The Democratic party, through its 
city committee, has already nominated eight of the ten to 
be voted for, and the choice of the Republicans will be 
known in eight or ten days. The Democrats nominated the 
eight retiring members of the Board, and almost unanimously; 
with a rush, too, that took away the breath of half-a-dozen as- 
pirants who were ambitious to sit on the carpeted floor in 
Mason street, and tell teacher and supervisor just how young 
ideas ought to shoot. It is hardly possible to make a Repub- 
lican convention do things quite so unanimously. There are 
too many in a Republican convention who are prone to ask 
knotty and troublesome questions, to enable one to cook polit- 
ical dishes with so little stirring. We have not heard that 
there is any question important enough to divide the city, in 
its vote for school committee, unless it is the question of su- 
pervision. One of the members of the Board of Supervisors 
has been seen, it is reported, lingering in corridors where pol- 
iticians most do congregate; the hand of another is noticed in 
the jchoice of delegates, and the four or five hundred female 
voters would be ‘‘ worse than infidels’’ if they did not courage- 
ously care for theirown. But I think the supervisors are unnec- 
essarily frightened. I have inquired extensively, and I cannot 
find any intelligent opponents to school supervision, either 
among teachers or among the public. The abstract idea very 
few oppose. What is objected to is (1) the number. It is very 
easy to multiply positions, and there are men and women 
enough who would be willing to perambulate round in them, 
provided a good salary is attached. But the tax-payer is 
continually asking the troublesome question: ‘‘ Are they nec- 
essary ?’’ There is a competent person at the head of every 
school district in the city; the salary paid commands first-rate 
talent. At the head of the system, too, is a superintendent, 
with a salary that commands the services of an able man. Is 
it any wonder that the public which foots the bills is continu- 
ally asking, What is the need of six more superintendents, 
with a salary nearly as large as that of the superintendent-in- 
chief ? 

Another objection is the quality of this Board who are set 
above the teachers. No one pretends that the elections of 
these officials during the past four years have, in every case, 
been governed by legitimate influences. Should the school 
committee purge the Board of incompetency, and reduce the 
number, school supervision, so far as Boston is concerned, 
would cease to be a subject for dispute, either in the public 


prints or educational circles, It may be that the Board of Su- 


pervisors discern the signs of the times, and this may account 
for the desire that some of them have to say who shall be the 
coming members of the committee. And I do not blame them. 
Let him who would not do the same thing, under the same 
circumstances, throw the first stone. 


THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


is not yet opened. Under Superintendent Philbrick it was 
one of the institutions of the city. But after he left, it fast 
declined. There seemed to be a growing feeling that it was 
not wanted. Indeed, at one time, it seemed as if the day high 
schools would be shorn of a good deal of their value by curtail- 
ing the curriculum of study. The present superintendent, 
when he was principal of the English High School, is reported 
as saying that supervision had wrought nothing but injury to 
his school. Whether this striking down of the evening high 
school, and the curtailing of the work of the day school, was 
the result of aristocratic promptings, or the touch of a Quincy 
wave, I do not know; it might have been a combination of the 
two. Certain it is that the high schools suffered, and the 
evening school is still non est. The School Board, at one time, 
voted to abolish it; buta hearing before a committee, in which 
such men as Wendell Phillips and Edward Everett Hale ap- 
peared, induced the Board to rescind their action. But the 
school has never been opened, because no place has been 
found iu which to hold its sessions, There is room enough in 
the new Latin and High School building, but the City Fathers 
refuse to put gas into the building because of the expense, and 
a portion of the School Board do not wish to have it used for 
fear of injury to its furniture. Meanwhile the toilers by day 
must quench their thirst in the evening at other than Pierean 
founts. 

Blue books, as official documents, are not an uncommon thing; 
they have been in existence for a time that memory runneth 
not back to. But it has been left to a modern School Board, 
in this city of notions as well as culture, to invent what has 
been dubbed by one of its number, 


A BLACK BOOK, 


It is a book in which the Board of Supervisors are re- 
quired to place their opinion of each teacher,—the record to 
be for the inspection of the members of the School Board only. 
Like a political caucus, however, “ things will leak out,’’ and 
here and there a teacher knows the tale which flatters or con- 
demns. The teachers find a good deal of fault with secret judg- 
ments thus expressed. They say that these judgments are formed 
upon an acquaintance of afew moments, and therefore cannot 
be reliable. It is even said that teachers who have hardly 
been introduced to a supervisor, certainly have never taught 
in the presence of one, have had a judgment recorded for or 
against them, to be laid up in the archives at Mason street. 
The secrecy is also objected to. ‘‘ It looks,’’ says the teacher, 
**a good deal like backbiting.’’ This objection seemed to have 
stirred the manliness of some of the School Board, for an or- 
der has been introduced into that body, which, if adopted, will 
require the secretary to notify each teacher, at the end of the 
year, of the judgment which the supervisor has written against 
her name. Whether this will make matters any better, is a 
question. Each teacher, to be sure, will know the opinion of 
the supervisor concerning her methods of teaching and disci- 
pline; but if the opinion is unfavorable, the teacher will have 
no opportunity to place her explanation by the side of it, and 
the criticism will be received when she is wearied out with her 
year’s work, and is looking forward hopefally to a period of 
rest and recreation. To send to a nervous, sensitive teacher, 
at such a time, such a judgment, would be, it seems to me, 
little less than brutish. Criticism face to face, is the only fair 
and manly way todo. I cannot understand how a supervisor, 
with the least spark of chivalrous feeling, would desire to have 
it otherwise. It is said that the principals of the schools ob- 
ject to this method of criticism, so far as the subordinate 
teachers are concerned, on the ground that its tendency is to 
weaken their authority, at the same time that it does not 
diminish their responsibility. The rules make the subordinate 
teachers immediately responsible to the principals of the schools. 

If, therefore, the School Board make the criticisms of the 
supervisors the basis of their judgment, the teacher has two 
masters to serve instead of one, and Scripture tells us what 
the result must be. Itis beginning to be talked abroad that 


this is the present aim of our school supervision. The pur- 
pose is to make the principal a teacher and an overseer, and 
the supervisor is to take the helm and direct the work. 
Appearances, it is said, point in that direction. Already one 
of the supervisors has established a grade in one of the gram- 
mar schools, against the desire of the principal, and, without 
consultation with him, given him a teacher for whose teach- 
ing and discipline he omes responsible under the 
lations of the School Board. But I understand that, in this 
case, there has been more than a violation of principle or 
courtesy. The teacher, a gentleman, was certificated for one 
of the lower grades,—a position always filled heretofore by a 
lady. After he was certificated, the same supervisor, who got 
the school established against the wishes of the principal, 
and with indelicate haste engineered this previously-selected 
teacher into it, is reported as saying that the gentleman should 
never have been certificated, and that he was opposed to it. 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this; but, if it be true, it 
lays the motives of the supervisor open to grave sus nll 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co.’s PUBLICATIONS.—The 
books published by this firm the present year for holiday uses 
are unusually attractive. The covers of the books are deco- 
rated with exquisite taste, and combined with the profusion of 
charming illustrations found in them, will give special delight 
to the children. 

Little Folks (price $1.25) is the title of a child’s annual. It 
is rich in its contents, and beautiful in typography and illus- 
tration. It contains nearly 400 pages, including two serial 
stories, a number of short stories and sketches, a multitude of 
poems and pictures, pages of music, pages for the very little 
folks, departments of puzzles and charades, and much else 
that is instructive and entertaining. 

Bessie Bradford’s Secret, by Joanna H. Mathers (price 
$1.25), is a charming book for girls,—by the widely-known and 
popular author of the Bessie Books. It is appropriately illus- 
trated with a number of full-page pictures. 

Hazel-Nut and Her Brothers, by Ellen Haile (price $1.25. 
This a story which both boys and girls will enjoy. It is by 
the same author as the Three Brown Boys and Two Gray 
Girls, which have been popular with young readers. The 
illustrations are numerous and mostly full-page. 

Old Proverbs with New Pictures, by Lizzie Lawson, and 
Rhymes by C. L. Matteaux (price $2.50). This dainty volume 
contains about forty ballads upon popular proverbs, embel- 
lished with as many pages of colored illustrations of the Kate 
Greenway type. The pictures and ballads are excellent, and 
happily adapted to entertain little folks. The binding is 
simply elegant. 

Three Wise Old Couples. The words by Mrs. E, T. Corbett; 
the pictures by Hopkins (price $1.50). This quaint book con- 
tains three comical stories in verse, illustrated by many clever 
and intensely whimsical designs of the artist, many of them in 
colors. To suppress laughter when examining this book would 
be cruelty. 

The Little Folks’ Album of Music: a collection of Songs 
and Rhymes, with Music by J. W. Elliot, J. M. Bentley, Mrs. 
D., and other composers (price $1.25). The words and music 
are admirably suited to children of all ages, and the volume 
is made very attractive by a large number of good illustrations, 
and tasteful style of binding. Children who love song will 
bless the donor of this book for it, as a Christmas present. 

Cassell’s Book of In-door Amusements, Card Games, and, 
Fireside Fun. Price $1.50. This is a companion volume to 
the Book of Sports and Pastimes which we have lately noticed, 
supplementing it by furnishing very full directions for games 
and amusements that can be carried on in-doors and about the 
home fireside. It contains numerous illustrations, and sup- 
plies many hints for making winter evenings merry and 
pleasant. 

The same firm publish the Lessons in Figure Painting in 
Water Colors and Flower Painting in Water Colors, which 
would be useful as well as ornamental as gift books. 


THe Lone Loox Books. I., Long Look House; II., Out- 
Doors at Long Look; III., A Trip Eastward, By Edward 
Abbott. Each 16mo, illustrated. Price, $1.25 per volume, 
or $3.75 per set, postpaid. Boston: Henry D. Noyes & Co. 


This series of books are among the most sensible and enter- 
taining, for boys and girls, in the market. Parents can 
safely place them in the hands of their children and know that 
they will be made wiser and happier for reading them. The 
Trip Eastward takes the Long Look family on a summer vaca- 
tion to the British Provinces, where they glean much useful 
information about our English cousins over the border. All 
the volumes of the series are printed, illustrated, and bound 
in a very attractive style, a feature of the first two being strik- 
ing silhouettes by Miss Helen Maria Hinds, 


UNDER THE Do@-sTAR. From the Dog-Latin of Jock, for Boys 
and Girls. By Margaret Vandegrift, author of Clover Beach. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Price, $1.50. 


Jock is a clever dog, and gives very entertaining experiences 
of his invalid mistress, his own troubles and trials, his per- 
formance in public in the boys’ circus, etc. It is a book well 
calculated to please boys and girls, prettily illustrated, and 
bound in a bright and attractive cover, with a picture of Jock 
reading from his manuscript to his friends. 


Tue KNocKABOUT CLUB IN THE Woops. 
author of Camping Out, etc. Boston: 
Price, $1.50. 


_ This is a boy’s book of anecdote and adventure in the woods 
of Maine and Canada. Six young men take a vacation, and 
spend it in healthy sport and thrilling adventures, getting both 
_ instructive amusement and health in the experience. The 
narrative is well written, and furnishes much of fascinating 
interest to boys. The illustrations are numerous in the body 
of the book, and mostly of an excellent character. Some very 
~ quaint and whimsical cnes are found on the inside covers. It 
is a book which boys will value. It appeals to them strongly. 


By C. A. Stephens, 
Hates «& 


May their Christmas package contain one of them! 


CHATTERBOX. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. Price, $1.25. 


This annual for 1881 is full of good stories, historical and 
scientific sketches, poems, etc. Most charmingly illustrated. 
Many of the pictures are full-page, and will be a source of de- 
light to young people. It has over four hundred pages, and is 
very cheap. 


THe Hupson. By Wallace Bruce. [Illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks. Boston: Houghton, Miffin&Co. Price, $1.50. 


This is an exquisitely beautifullittle volume. Bruce’s poem 
is divided into parts,—Morning, the Catskills, the Adirondacks, 
the Highlands, Tappan Zee, and Evening. The illustrations 
are made to harmonize charmingly with the sentiment of the 
poetry, and are fourteen in number. The binding is very 
tasty, and the size and make-up of the book will satisfy the 
most fastidious. 

The Whittier Birthday Book, published by the same firm 
($1.00), was arranged by Elizabeth S. Owen, and is in every re- 
spect equal to the birthday books of Longfellow and Emerson. 
The birthdays of many persons to whom the poet had addressed 
lines are given. Many of the poems are household favorites 
among the people, and will be welcomed in this form as fit- 
ting gifts on natal days. 


THe Boy’s MABINOGION. Being the Earliest Welsh Tales of 
King Arthur, in the famous Red Book of Hergest. Edited 
for boys, with an introduction by Sidney Lanier, editor of 
The Boys Froissart, and The Boys of King Arthur. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Fredericks. New York: Charies Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $3.00. 

This book was written in the fourteenth century, though 
some portions of it are of a much earlier date. It contains 
the prose romances,—the curious old products of Welsh fancy, 
translated by Lady Charlotte Guest from the Welsh, and care- 
fully edited with scholarly tact and true literary feeling. These 
stories all center about the court of .King Arthur, and thus 
form a companion-book to The Boys’ King Arthur, recently 
published. The illustrations by Mr. Alfred Fredericks are 
among the finest that have ever appeared in a book for the 
young. The book is issued in good style. The paper is heavy, 
and the typography is of the best character. It is a book with 
all the fascination of the Arabian Nights, and much more 
vigorous and wholesome in quality. 


Youne Foiks’ History or Boston. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, author of Zigzag Journeys, etc. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. Price, $1.50. 


This is an intensely interesting narrative concerning all of 
the old historic places in and about Boston. It is designed to 
be entertaining to the young, and at the same time impart 
much valuable information. The stories, incidents, poems, 
and beautiful illustrations make it one of the best books for 
popular reading published this year. Mr. Butterworth knows 
how to instruct the young, while at the same time amusing 
them. It deserves a place by the sidefof the books of Scudder 
& Drake in every library of youngfolks. The publishers have 
done their part nobly in the preparation of this work. The 
illustrations are of unusual excellence, and the paper and 
binding are in keeping with the superior merits of the book. 
It is an excellent gift for the holidays. 


BALLADS IN BLACK. With forty-eight full-page silhouette 
Illustrations. Ballads by F. E. Chase. Illustrations by J. 
F. Goodridge. Boston: Lee & Sheppard, Price, $1.50. 


This book consists of a series of “ Original Shadow Panto- 
mimes,’ and full directions for producing shadow-pictures 
with novel effects. The author states his design in offering 
this volume to the public to be threefold,—first, to amuse such 
buyers as cannot read with the clever pictures supplied by the 
illustrator; second, to entertain such as can read but have no 
eye for art, with the production of his muse; and third, to pro- 
vide lovers of ‘‘ Shadow Pantomime” with material for enter- 
tainment. It is, indeed, a funny book, and will amuse boys 
and girls immensely. 


Cat’s CRADLE. New York: R. Worthington. Price, $2.00. 

This is an original book of rhymes and pictures for children, 
with six illustrations in colors. The rhymes are by Edward 
Willett, of the literary staff of one of the New York dailies, 
a strikingly original, genial, and effective writer for young 
folks. The jllustrations are by Charles Kendrick, one of the 
best of our rising young artists, who has gained fame in con- 
nection with a celebrated humorous periodical. The plates 
are handsomely colored; all the work is admirably done, It 
will be one of the most popular gift books of the year. 


Youne AMEBICANS IN JAPAN. The Adventures of the Jewett 
Family and their Friend Oto Nambo. By Edward Greéy. 
With one hundred and seventy full- and letter-press 
illustrations, Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


This book describes the adventures of an American family, 
more particularly the younger members of it, and a young 
Japanese who had been educated in the States, in their jour- 
neys through Japan. It is undoubtedly the best book on 
Japan for young folks yet published, giving, as it does, in an 
entertaining way, seasoned with an abundance of novel and 
ludicrous adventures, the manners and customs of this strange 
people. The illustrations are profuse and graphic, and make 


an entertaining panorama of travel in the “‘ Land of the Risin 
Sun.”’ The Oriental designs upon the covers and fly ee 
are comical in the highest degree, and yet very attractive. 


Tuer Story oF Four Acorns. By Alice B. Engle. Tllus. 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Children who like fairy stories will find in this handso, 
volume a fountain of delight. The author possesses rare tal. 
ent for interesting the young, and has here turned it to the 
best advantage. She has furnished a fascinating story, 4), 
has ingeniously woven into it bits of poetry and song fro), 
famous authors which will find easy entrance into the ming 
and create an appetite for more. The illustrations are among 
Miss Lathbury’s best, and do their part toward making t}, 
volume attractive, 


THE GLAD YEAR Rounp. For Boys and Girls. By A, g 
Plympton. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. i 


The rhymes and songs of this pretty book are of an yp. 
usually high character, and yet full of genial fun for childrep, 
The colored illustrations are very striking, and well executed, 
It cannot fail to please the young folks. Parents will find it, 
rare book for a holiday gift. 


HARPER’S YouNG PEOPLE; 1881. Bound volume, 
York : Harper & Brother. Price, $3.00. 


We know of no book better calculated to interest and jp. 
struct the young than the fifty-two numbers of this popular, 
illustrated weekly. It contains a vast amount of good reading 
of the most varied character. It is bound in a very attractive 
style, and complete indexes of illustrations and of the text 
are prefixed to this library of child-lore. Every teacher of pri. 
mary pupils will find in it the best kind of supplementary read. 
ing, and every parent who places it in the hands of his chil- 
dren will find them absorbed and instructed to an extent which 
will prove to them that the outlay made for this work has 
been wisely expended. Alli that, the artist’s skill can accom. 
plish in the way of illustration has been done, and the best 
talent of the country has contributed to its text. We hope the 
children of America will take this valuable paper for 18:2, 
preserve their numbers, and bind them. It makes a volume 
of great value to them. 


New 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have an exceedingly attractive 
list of new books for the holiday season of 1881-82, among 
which are *‘ A Family Flight through France, Germany, Nor- 
way, and Switzerland,’’ by Rev. E. E. and Miss Susan Hale; 
** All Aboard for Sunrise Lands,’’ by Edward Rand; “ Wide 
Awake Pleasure Book,’’ full of things of artistic and literary 
merit ; the bound volumes of ‘‘ Babyland,’’ 1881; ‘ Under 
Foot; or, What Harry and Nellie saw of the Earth’s Treas- 
ures,’’ by Laura D. Nichols; ‘‘ The Story of Four Acorns,” by 
Alice B. Engle,—a delightful fairy story, with original illustra- 
tions by Mary A. Lathbury; ‘‘On Board the Rocket,” by 
Robert C. Adams; “ Little Folks’ Menagerie,’’ 200 pictures of 
wild and domestic animals; ‘‘ Little Folks Everyday Book,” s 
very charming book with colored pictures; ‘‘ Blossoms by the 
Way,’’—poetry for young folks,—compiled by Carrie A. Cook; 
‘*King Grimalkum & Pussyanita; or, The Cats’ Arabian 
Nights,”’ by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; ‘‘ Exploits of M. Peterkin Paul, 
as Traveler, Adventurer, Knight, Astronomer, and Politician”; 
“Outline Drawings for Little Paint Brushes,” by G. F. 
Barnes; “‘ The Little Folks’ Reader,” entirely original, full of 
pictures; “‘On the Tree-top,” by Clara Doty Bates; “Chil 
dren’s Prize Stories,’’ and many others. 

— J. R. Osgood & Co. have in press, to be issued about Dec. 
10, ‘‘ The Hiram College Memorial to President Garfield, et 
ited by President Hinsdale. It will contain, (1) A full mem~ 
rial of President Garfield’s Hiram College Life, and, (2) Bis 
Speeches and Addresses on Education and Educators; with’ 
full introduction to the speeches. It will contain steel po" 
traits of President and Mrs. Garfield, and Miss Almeda 4. 
Booth, and a cut of Hiram College. This interesting wot 
will be a 12mo of 400 pages, in the finest style of the printer® 
art and binding. 

— Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce that they 
will begin, early in the year 1882, the publication of a series ! 
‘German Philosophical Classics for English Readers and Si 
dents,” under the general editorial supervision of Geo. S. Mor 
ris, Ph.D., professor of Logic, Ethics, and the History of Phil 
osophy in the University of Michigan, and lecturer 02 Philos 
ophy at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 04 with 


the codperation of eminent scholars. Each volume will be o 
voted to the critical exposition of some one masterpiece 


longing to the history of phy. 

— In her new volume, Through Cities and Prairies Lands, 
published by R, Worthington, New York, Lady Duffus Har) 
is very amiable in her treatment of American men and ‘ 
ners. Lady Hardy is the author of several popular novels ~ 
books of travels. The American edition of Through Cities 
Prairie Lands has several pages more matter than the English 


edition, which have been by Lady Hardy since ber * 
— Appleton’s Journal will be discontinued after the Decel” 


rival in New York. 
ber number. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TENNESSEE. 


The State Teachers’ Association and the West Tennessee 
Division Institute were to have held their annual meeting con- 
jointly Oct. 21, 22, and 23, at Humboldt, West Tennessee. A 
destructive fire, a few days previous, caused an indefinite post- 

nement, but intelligence has recently come that the Associa- 
tion will meet at the same place Dec. 1, 2, and 3. I shall send 
the programme, and an account of the proceedings to THE 
JouRNAL, later. 

Public and private schools hereabouts are unusually large 
this fall, some of them enrolling as many as can be accommo- 
dated. At the LeMoyne School for colored students, Prof. 
Steele has been obliged to refuse admittance to many. 

Here let me say a word in acknowledgment of the value of 
Mr. F. W. Parker’s course on Didactics in the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute. The best teachers are those for whom 
it is less difficult to teach than to tell how to teach. I once 
peard Dr. William T. Harris say that the best teachers are 


those who teach “‘ better than they know.’’ This is especially 
true of the kind of teaching which I shall call the ‘‘ Natural 
Way” rather than the ‘Quincy Methods.”’ I think the ma- 
jority of Prof. Parker’s class, appreciating gis fact to the full 
extent, would have valued the privilege of seeing him deal 
with the little ones whom he so loves that they are a part of 
his very life; and here is the secret of his success. But being 
denied that privilege, to hear him talk was next best. Those 
plain, simple, earnest talks were rich in suggestiveness, and I 
write these lines to say to Mr. Parker that his hints and helps 


’ have added a new and fresh delight to the teaching-days of a 


member of his summer class, who calls herself 
CLARA CONWAY. 


KANSAS, 


Three hundred and seventy-five students are in attendance 
at the State University, Lawrence. The faculty has lately been 
increased by the election of Prof. L. W. Spring to the chair of 
Belles-lettres and English Literature, and Prof. P. J. Williams 
tothe deanship of the Normal department. The former of 
these gentlemen is an alumnus of Williams College, the latter 
of Dartmouth. 

The State Teachers’ Association will meet at Topeka in the 
holiday vacation. Arrangements have been made for an inter- 
esting session, and a large attendance is expected. 

State Supt. Speer has issued a circular to the teachers of the 
State, requesting them to devote some part of Wednesday, 
Nov. 23, to exercises commemorative of President Garfield. 
Such exercises, properly conducted, cannot fail of highly bene- 
ficial results. 

To the regret of his many friends, Prest. R. B. Welch an- 
nounces that this is the last year he will remain in charge of 
the State Normal School at Emporia. Under his management 
the number of students has been increased, from less than a 
hundred three years ago, to nearly four hundred at the present 
time. 

Prof. Fitch, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected principal 
of the Leavenworth High School. Prof. L. T. Thomas, late 
principal of the Topeka High School, and president of the 
State Teachers’ Association, died of quick consumption in 
Topeka on the 1ith inst. A gentleman of thorough enlture 


and ripe scholarship, and a teacher of rare ability, his loss will 
be deeply felt by the educational interests of the State. Prof. 
Thomas was educated at Mt. Union College, Ohio, and came 
west about twelve years ago. Since then he has been engaged 
in public school-work almost continuously, most of the time 
48 principal of the high school in Topeka. Last July he re- 
signed this position to accept a most flattering offer of a posi- 
tion in Clay Centre, but was stricken down before commencing 
Work there, 

Your publications are much read and aye by Kansas 
fachers. Education seems to fill a niche higher than any 
similar publication has heretofore reached, and must prove an 

lute necessity to the progressive teacher. A. 8. O. 


MAGAZINES. 


~The December number of Lippincott’s Magazine, which completes 
the second volume of the new series, is an excellent specimen of this bright 


aad entertaini periodical. The opening article, “‘ Fishing in Virginia 
nC. Carpenter, is a fresh and lively plece 


Waters,” b J 

beautifully tiles 

“is The December Atlantic contains the closing chapters of Mr. Howell’s 
Mr. James’s stories, which for months have been such notable fea- 


tures of this 
and though the eine The various departments are all of a high order, 


of illust zine does not offer its readers the special attraction 
commends ay its literary contents are so excellent and so varied that it 
the beat If tself to the hearty favor of all who like and can appreciate 


Magazine for December,—the beginning of the sixty fourth 
sae its readers an unusually rich and varied entertainment. 
rontisplece is a fine, full-page illustration, by Ab of Herrick’s 
treatin BOR Sappho.” The o ng article of the Se is a very in- 
Swedent escription by Zadel es Gustafson, of the royal family of 

»—the Bernadottes,—with twenty-four elegant illustrations. 
tanh” North American Review for December is, in all respects, a good 
- The writers, without exception, are men eminently competent 


for 

one ‘wnaaaks assigned to them, while of the subjects discussed, there is not 
to ~ does not a living interest. Indeed, were one called 

those tro 2merate the contentions that are to-day exercising men’s minds, 

the free number of the Review would y occur to him 


won te December Wide Awake will give » toretaste of the merry holiday 
4 deliciously fanny operetta, Prince Puss-in- Boots, with original 


music by Louis C. Elson. Wide Awake was permanently enlarged in Oc- 
tober, and yet to admit this delightful Christmas novelty the number of 
pages is still further increased in the December number. The Children’s 

izé Drawings will appear in the December Wide Awake. The Holiday 
Wide Awake will be the January number, this year, as usual. It will be 
very beautiful. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


— The December number of the Zclectic is just at hand, and has a va- 


ried and interesting table of contents. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond 
street, New York. Terms, $5.00 —_ year; single copy, 45 cents; trial 
subscription for three months, $1.00. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 


— Mr. Fred. V. Chase, who for the past five years has been 
teacher of Greek and Latin at Worcester Acad., has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect at the close of the present term. 
He intends to come to Portland about the first of December to 
enter the office of Drummond & Drummond as a law student. 
Mr. Chase graduated at Colby in the class of 1876. He has 
been very successful and popular as a teacher. 

— Hon. Samuel Titcomb, one of the executors of the estate 
of the late L. W. Lithgow, has paid $20,000 into the city treas- 


— the legacy bequeathed to Augusta for a free library 
und. 


— Caribou reports a very successful term of high school just 
closed, taught by Car] King, a graduate of Colby Univ. 

— The fall term of Oak Grove Sem. closed Nov. 11, the Prize 
Declamation occurring on Thursday evening, Nov. 10, on 
which occasion the Seminary Hall was well filled. Eight 
young ladies and eight young gentlemen contested for the 
prizes, the awarding committee being Rev. Messrs. Bill, Boyn- 
ton and Tunnecliff. The awards were as follows: Ladies, 
lst, May E. Dunlap, Riverside ; 2d, Lilian M. Dore, Dover. 
Gentlemen, Ist, Eugene W. Jewett, Sidney; 2d, Ora A. Meader, 
Albion. 

— The meeting of the Knox Co. Teachers’ Inst. was held 
Nov. 11 and 12 at Rockland, under the direction of Prof. Luce, 
State Supt., who opened the exercises with an address full of 
wise and practical suggesiions. Dr. True treated the subject 
of ‘*Spelling.’’ He said: Association is a great thing, and 
unless pupils learn to associate words with ideas they cannot 
become good spellers. The spelling-books are filled with many 
unnecessary words. He would not throw books away, but 
would have them changed radically. The same speaker dis- 
cussed the subjects of Reading, the Pronunciation of Words, 
and the Method of Script Printing. At the suggestion of Supt. 
Luce a permanent organization was formed, and the following 
officers elected: Prest.—A.L. Tyler, Rockland; Vice Prest.— 
Horace O’Brien, Thomaston ; Sec.—Jennie E. North, Rock- 
land; Treas.—Miss Nancy J. Ingraham, Rockport; Hz. Com.— 
T. H. McLain, Rockland; E. G. S. Ingraham, West Camden; 
W. A. Hoyt, Rockport; Miss Hattie Aldrich, Thomaston; Miss 


Etta Mullen, Camden. 
—S. A. Strout has brought a suit against seven Bowdoin 


College students for injury done to his son, a freshman, by 
hazing. The boy’s sight was injured by a piece of coal being 
thrown through his window. Ten thousand dollars damages 
are asked from each. 


— All the public schools in Biddeford have been closed 
because of the prevalence of small-pox. Had the vaccination 
of every pupil been insisted upon before entering school, the 
schoolhouse would have been the safest place in the present 
alarming epidemic. 

— The fall term of the State college will close at Orono on 
Friday. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A: CiirForp, Manchester, N. H. 


— J. Ham, A. B., of Dover, a graduate of Dartmouth Coll., 
has been appointed principal of the Academy at Effingham. 

— The selectmen of Franconia have honored Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, of New York city, well known as a philanthropist, 
by naming one of the White Mountain peaks after her. The 
peak so named lies directly west of Mt. Garfield and north of 
Mt. Lafayette. The following letter from Mrs. Thompson 
shows her estimate of the compliment: 

To the Selectmen and People of Franconia, N. H.: 

GENTLEMEN: Dear Sirs,—I thank you for the high honor 
you have conferred upon me in giving my name to one of the 
White Mountain peaks. Words are weak to express my sur- 
prise and grateful sense of such an honor, for it is one of the 
tributes that really confers an immortality that passes not 
away when my dust shall mingle with its parent earth. 

I accept it not as a reward for any accomplished labor; for 
what have I done but to 7 and use the means intrusted to 
me to the best of my poor ability ? Yet I am proud to find my 
name upon that range of mountains which already blossoms 
with a roll of honorable names. I am proud and grateful to 
be accorded a place near to Mts. Garfield and Lafayette, and 
so long as the —— ‘“‘ Elizabeth Thompson Mountain ”’ shall rise 
grandly among the names that have won their way to the 

h 


nation’s heart by political or military preéminence, may the 
love to humanity find an equal honorary tion in the 
world. I have the honor to be, 
Yours gratefully, 
ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 


— The Board of Education of Portsmouth has passed a reso- 


lution to discourage the giving of Christmas presents by the 


pupils to the teachers in the public schools. The practice of 
ranking daily recitations has been discontinued in the High 
School, and pupils are ranked solely on written examinations, 
which occur twice aterm. A chemical laboratory, sufficient to 
accommodate 18 pupils at a time, has been constructed in the 
High School building, and is now in successful operation. 

— At the closing exercises of Miss Eastman’s school, in 
Brentwood, last week, the pupils rendered the “ Garfield Me- 
morial Exercise,’’ published in Tuk JouRNAL of Oct. 27, and 
in his closing remarks Supt. Ober said to the room full of 
visitors there assembled, that ‘‘if they had heard nothing else 
but that, they would have been well repaid for coming.”’ 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The Annual Report of the Supt. of Schools of the city of 
Burlington shows the cost of the schools for the year to have 
been $19,628.63, of which amount $14,500 was for teachers’ 
salaries, and $800 for services of the superintendent. The 
total number of enrolled pupils was 1,054, an increase of one 
per cent. over the preceding year. H. O. Wheeler, the present 
superintendent, began his work in April, 1880, and has done 
efficient service in behalf of the schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


THE OLD ScHooLBoys or Boston. —A reunion of those 
men who werc pupils in the public schools in Boston in the 
year 1831, or before that time, was held Nov. 15, at which 
meeting it was decided to form an association to be known as 
the ‘* Old Schoolboys of Boston.’’ 

The following officers were chosen: Prest. —H. K. Oliver; 
Vice-Prest. — Stephen G. Deblois; Sec.— Wm. H. Dennet; 
Treas.—J. G. Shillaber; Directors—J. C. Pratt, Benj. Brown, 
Henry B. Mackintosh, Martin L. Bradford, Thomas J, Allen, 
Samuel Clifford, and Wm. C. Lawrence. 

There were many gray heads in the company, but all of the 
party seemed youthful in spirit. Among the oldest men pres- 
ent were General Oliver, born in 1800; N. B. Stratford, in 
1793; N. P. Lovering in 1808, and John N. Barbour in 1805. 

Prest. Oliver sat at the head of the table, and called the gen- 
tlemen to order, addressing them as ‘‘ venerable men.’’ He 
expressed his feelings of respect for what Boston has done in 
her public schools. Although for many years a resident of 
another city, he thought no one would dispute his claim to be 
a full-blooded Boston boy. He gave many interesting remin- 
iscences of his early school-days, and said he considered him- 
self under the greatest debt to the city of Boston for what he 
obtained in her free schools. 

The next speaker was Rev. James Freeman Clarke, who 
ssid that the one fault with the Boston schools of the present 
day is that there is too much pressure in them. He believed 
the health of a great many promising children is broken down 
every year from the immense pressure put upon them by the 
teachers. The teachers themselves are under the same pres- 
sure. It is apartof the system. Each teacher is anxious that 
his or her —_ shall be advanced as far as those from any 
school, and the result is that the poor little children are really- 
driven to death. He alluded to what he had done on the 
State Board of Ed., in securing the passage of a regulation 
prohibiting the pupils of the normal schools studying more 
than three hours a day out of school, and said that he would 
join a society for the purpose of checking the evil in the Bos- 
ton schools. 

Brief speeches were made by Hon. J. M. S. Williams, G. O. 
Carpenter, E. F. Pratt, J. C. Pratt, Peter Homer, J. A. Du- 
pee, John N. Barbour, and others. 


— The Hancock Grammar School, Lexington, Mrs. R. Aker- 
man prin., celebrated the anniversary of Garfield’s Birthday, 
the 19th of Nov., on Friday last. The principal exercise was 
the Memorial Colloquy on Garfield recently published in Tux 
JOURNAL, and prepared by Mrs. Akerman. The school-rooms 
were appropriately decorated, and the scholars performed their 
parts admirably. The music was an excellent feature. Ad- 
dresses were made by members of the committee, and Rev. E. 
G. Porter. The following letter from Mrs. Garfield awakened 


great interest: 
CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 13, 1881. 

Dear Mrs. Akerman; — Your memorial exercise is very 
pretty, and a touching tribute to the love and respect felt for 
my dear husband. e will remember you on the dear Gen- 
eral’s anniversary day, and thank you that you do him honor. 
To General Garfield the child was of highest interest. On one 
occasion he said: ‘“‘I feel a profounder reverence for a boy 
than fora man. I never meet a ragged boy in the street, with- 
out feeling that I may owe him a salute, for l know not what 
possibilities may be buttoned up under his coat’’; and nothin 
could give him greater pleasure than the love and esteem o 
the children. 

Very gratefully your friend, LucrketTIA R. GARFIELD. 


— The number of undergraduates at Harvard Coll. is 812. , 
— Mr. Wm. E. Morang, a graduate of Colby (Me.) Univ. 
has been elected principal of the Abington High School. 

— Miss Kate E. Morris, a graduate of Smith Coll., applied 
for admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy at Harvard Univ., and received the reply thet ‘‘the cor- 
poration are not prepared to admit women as candidates for a 


degree.” 


— No teachers’ institute will be held Thanksgiving week. 
The two held last week,—one at Saugus, the other at Whitins- 
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ville,—were both large and interesting meetings. Nearly every 
% teacher,—with the committees,—in the town of the Blackstone 
Valley were present at Whitinsville, and all except three or 
four of the teachers of Lynn, Revere, Malden, Everett, and 
Saugus were present at Saugus. The institutes of the two 
weeks previous were held at Foxboro, Fairhaven, and Win- 
chester. The attendance at all these was large; the exercises 
° were of a practical character, and the hospitalities of the citi- 
: zens were most generously extended to the members. The 
: next institute will be held at Rockland, Dec. 2. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— There are now seven college fraternities represented at 
Brown Univ. Six of these are secret societies, and one open. 
The Beta chapter of the Delta Phi fraternity, which has been 
dormant for two years, has enrolled a number of men from 
the undergraduates, and will appear in the next ‘‘ Liber Bru- 
nensis,’’ as formerly. This chapter was established in 1838, 
and reéstablished in 1868. It is the third oldest college fra- 
ternity in the United States, and the second oldest at Brown. 
There are 15 chapters in all. Among the alumni members of 
this chapter are Prof. Davis, Washington Hoppin, and B. F. 
Thurston, of Providence; ex-Gov. Gaston, of Massachusetts; 
S.S, Cox, of New York; and F. B. Stoddard, of Worcester. 


— Miss Ida E. Gardner, teacher in the fourth district school 
at Barrington, having sent in her resignation, to take effect at 
the end of the term, a meeting of the electors and parents was 
held at the school-house, Wednesday evening, to consider the 
matter and express their feelings in regard toachange. It 
was the unanimous wish of all present that Miss Gardner 
remain in the school, having been exceptionably successful in 
it, and resolutions were passed requesting the school com- 
mittee to retain her services. 


— The first gift to the Diman Memorial Alcove, at Brown 
Univ., the project of founding which was conceived by the class 
of ’80 last June, who are now engaged in securing subscrip- 
tions to a proposed fund of $10,000 for that purpose, has just 
been made by B. Westerman & Co., a publishing firm of New 
York. The work presented by them will comprise about one 
hundred volumes, six of which have been already issued and 
received by the librarian. The work is in German, and en- 
titled A Universal History. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The State Council of Ed. will hold its annual meeting 
in New Haven on the Friday and Saturday after Thanks- 
giving. A special committee will make report on a bill for 
the appointment of a State Board of Examiners for teachers, 
and recommend measures for securing its passage by the 
Legislature. Among other subjects for discussion will be the 
following: ‘‘ What Constitutes Education ?’’ ‘‘ What is Teach- 
ing?’ Prof. Carleton, of the Normal School, will read a paper 
on ‘*‘ The True Order of Studies in School.’’ 


— The graded school in Bethel, in charge of Frank H. 
Baldwin, is said to be in a good condition and accomplishing a 
good work. Mr. B. is a graduate of the State Normal School, 
and is an earnest, faithful, and successful teacher. He was 
quite active in promoting the interests of the institute recently 
held at Bethel, and, we doubt not, he will be abundantly com- 
pensated by the new interest in school matters as a result of 
the institute. 

— We regret to learn that the academy at Newtown, late 
under the instruction of Rev. Mr. Hoyt, has been discontinued 
in consequence of Mr. Hoyt’s inability to give it the requisite 
amount of time and attention. 


— We learn that the schools at Greenwich Centre are ungo, 
the supervision of Mr. J. H. Root. Mr. Root has aig, a 
private school which requires much of his time and attention, 
He is a gentleman of culture, and much interested in , 
subject of education, and will faithfully perform all require, 
duties. 

— Not long ago we alluded to Stafford Springs, and oy. 
pressed the wish that they might enjoy higher school adyap. 
tages. We are happy to report that arrangements have bee, 
made for a high school, and that Mr. Creamer,—if we mista,, 
not the man,—has been appointed principal. Mr. C. has taught 
in Stafford previously, and is regarded as a highly competen; 
inatructor. 

— The new High School at Gildersleeve’s Landing, Portland, 
has been opened with very flattering prospects, thus far ey. 
ceeding the expectations of its most ardent friends. KE. 4 
Sumner, A.M., the principal, has proved well qualified for the 
situation, and the school attracts pupils from several adjacey; 
towns. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADA.—The Colorado State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet this year 
at Colorado Springs, on Dec. 28, 29, and 30. The railroads have graite 
half-rates, and every g bids fair for the best association ever held jy 
the State. The Executive Com. began their work early, and have a roys. 
ing program nearly ready for publication. 


Iowa.— Western Coll., recently removed to Toledo, is reported to be 
quite flourishing, with 75 students in attendance. 

The many Iowa friends of Prof. Jerome Allen will rejoice to learn of 
his removal westward. We need such able and progressive men to de. 
velop an educational system and sentiment commensurate to our re. 
sources and possibilities. 

It is a well-known fact in educational circles that some needed legisla. 
tion upon school matters will be asked of the General Assembly, which 
meets in January. The State Teachers’ Assoc. will undoubtedly take ac. 
tion upon several subjects, concerning which legislation is highly desirable, 

The Jowa Normal Monthly is an = on, and does 
credit to our profession and educational work. the November nun- 


Just Published. 


Son Ma ic The best book for 
* High Schools, Institutes, 
Seminaries, &c. Contains a fine variety of Choice 
Glees, Quartettes, Hymn - Tunes, Anthems, &c. Teach- 
ers are earnestly uested to examine this fresh and 
sparkling work. Price 50 cts. per copy, $5.00 per doz. 
pecimen pages free. 
For use of 


Woodland Echoes. 7°" 


Classes, and the Home. A and 
elementary department, and full of splendid Songs 
that will please the children. nivendiy adopted by 
schools. $5.00 will like it. 
ce 50 ets. per co e rdoz. Specimen e8 
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DR. L. SAUVEUR'S NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Contes Merveilleuax des freres Grimm, Charles Perrault 
et Xavier Saintine. 


The same work, NortEs, $1.75. 


Etude de Mots, Etymologie et Synonymie. (Detache des 
Contes Marveilleux.) 50 cents. 


Any number of these volumes will be sent free by express to Teachers,—the first at $1.05» 
$1.20, the third at 30 cents, C.O.D., by Dr. L. SauveuR himself, 74 West 
35th Street, New York City. 

A copy for examination will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of half the full price. 


SAUVEUR. 


$1.50. 


L. 


NEW 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with Un- 
published Fragments and Tributes from Men and 
Women of Letters. 1 vol., 8mo, $2.00. 


A book of unusual interest, written by the one who 
knew Mr. Fields most oe It teils the story of 
his life, describes his social, business and literary 
activity, his visits to England and the Continent, and 
weaves into the narrative a most engaging selection of 
letters, including some written by Mr. Fields, and 
more from his illustrious friends, of whom he had #0 
many. 


Sailor Boy's Dream. 


fall chorus with solos, or a be sung by four ladies! oy 
and two gentiemen. Unexcel ed for concerts. No cos-| gin, 
tumes required. Price, 15 ng copy; $1.20 per doz. 
Sample sent, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


pos 
Publishedby §, W. STRAUB, 
334 n 69 Dearborn St, Chicago. |_™?°" 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
hi h,—shoul 
tis mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should have Application-form. v4 ailed for 


tage. ) 
W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
; American School Institute 

7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


see Candidates’ New Bulle- 


and bound, gilt-top, $1.25. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. esses for eve 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ A 


{ntroduces to coll 
Professors, Princi 
department of instruction; recommends 
parents. Call on or address 


pe hic in their depiction of the quiet scenes and 
ency he ru characters which form their basis. Miss 
Jewett is a writer to be admired without reservation.” 
es, schools, and lies superior | — Boston Gazette. 


, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
and character.’’— 
MISS J. 
and For ‘eachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


good schools 
No. 2—Letters and Words........ ... Bold Style. 
No. 3—Words and (apitals........... 240 zz (1) 
No. 4—Semtences ... Style. 
No.5— Capitals, &c....... Finished Style. 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations ......... 


cots to the demand for some rar course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge, su 
PRINCIPALS, GOVER 


for any — = school. ‘Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. ts business in all the States and Te 
tories. Facilities uns . Well-qualified Teacher- 


rior PROFESSORS, 
ESSES, and TEACHERS, 


DELIGHTFUL BOOKS. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


COUNTRY BY - WAYS. 


A new book of stories and sketches, beautifully printed 


* We find in them a certain kind of country life and 
scenery presented with delightful freshness and truth to 
nature. They belong to the most refined order of litera- 
ture, yet they have a fidelity that is at times almost 


“‘ Charming pen-pictures of New-England rural life 
Journal, 
Eight beautifal sketches of scene 
acter,—a fresh, breezy book.” —New 
“Miss Jewett is inimitable in her descriptions of 
country scenery, and in her sketches of places and peo- 
ple; and her quaint descriptions of the country folk who 
are her friends, are altogether delightful.”"— Worcester 


Spy. 

‘The length of each story is admirably suited to 
reading at one sitting, and we would name this book 
as one of the first for reading aloud winter even- 
ings, a8 80 many families do.”—. Y. School Journal. 


** Just the thing for a holiday present.”’—Springfield 
Onion. 


The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 


to schools. 
Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price. Published by 


GEO B. LOCKWOOD & SON, | 


SILICATE 


Black Piamond Slating. 


The Best exception) for Walls 


Makes the finest and most durable Easil 
applied by any one, with a common t-brush, to any 
surface. Put up in tin cans of ous sizes, with 
directions for use. 

PRICES. 
PINT....... $1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUART.......... 1.75 GALLON......... 6.00 
: Fiat Brush (4 es), 75 cents. 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the number usually applied). Made only by the 
XAMINATION CARDS for Examining Boards. 47 dif- 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS. 


By James T. FIELDS. Essays on Pope, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, 
Barry Cornwall, and others. Holiday dition. 
Handsomely printed, and embellished with ten fine 
steel portraits of the authors named, forming very 
desirable gift-book. 8vo, full gilt, $3.00. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 
Vol. .—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “ My Sun- 
mer in a Garden,” “In the Levant,” etc. With» 
fine steel Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


This book is not only a most auspicious beginning 
of the series of “American Men of Letters,” but a noble 
and most delightful work, complete in itself. As biog: 
raphy, it relates the story of Irving’s successful an 
beautiful life with admirable fitness; as literary history, 
it indicates with rare discrimination the real value 40 
charm of Irving’s works, and their honorable place in 
American literature. Of the manner in which the 
book r- written, it is sufficient to say that Mr. Warner 
wrote it. 


N. B.—Mr. Warner is editor of the series. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A EADY. | 


By Henry JAMES, JR., author of “ The Europeans,” 


, life, and char- 
ork Observer. 


Wi 


Schools and Families 


desiring positions should send stamp for —— 
form. Address LA Is 
306 tfeow 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 

32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship, 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 819 tf 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Supplied with first - class 
Teachers Mateal Flan of this Agency 
tious in thee, fo situ West and Soul 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 
Send for lication-form to 
NATIO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


$93.4 


School and library Cincinnati 
supplies at lowest rates” | Agents Wanted, 


ferent cards, ® branches. Post paid, 50 cts. per set. 
Samples for stamp. F. F. WHITTIER, Farmington, Me, 


lowest 
SUPPLIED with Teacher 
by the New- Bareau 
of Education, St. 
Boston, Write for a 
ar. 


Massa. 
ORCUTT, Manager. 


DEEPHAVEN. 


*« Little Classic” style. Red edges. $1.25. 


**It is acommon thing to say about a book that it is 
charming, or interesting, or absorbing, and very often 
it is said without any particular meaning or interest. 
But here is a book w is really all three,”’—. 
Transcript. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 


“ Little Classic” style. Red edges, $1.25. 


* Seven charming short stories. ... The autumn is 
not likely to — anything more wholly delightful to 
lovers of the best light literature.” —N. Y. Evening Post. 


A delicious little book.” — Hartford Courant. 


PLAY-DAYS. 
Stories for Children. Square 16mo, $1.50. 
“Each of the fifteen stories is 
one hardly knows which is the best, and is 


with them all.” — Worcester Spy. 

“If Santa Claus neglects leave a of ‘ Play 
Days ? in any household where there is a little girl, he 
isn’t the kind of Santa Claus we take him for.’’— Boston 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid 
receipt of price, by the publishers. acini 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Oo., Boston. 


novel Mr. James has yet written. It has in a hig) de- 
gree 


but by coming generations of 


yet 
son’s life, of his heroic and persistent figh 


f the 
Slavery, of his allies and his opponents, and © | 
pa sm i that aided and those which impeded 
great struggle for Freedom. 


receipt of price, by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 


“The American,” etc. Beautifully bound. 120% 
528 pages, $2.00. 

This is the most important and the most eng»si0é 
the rare excellences of Mr, James's 
acute observation, close study of character, subtle 


flection, and a charming atyle; and it is quite certain 
be read with delight, not only to-day, 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
HIS TIMES. 


Or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement in —— 
and of the Man who was its Founder and Mo 
Leader. By OLIvER Jounson. With Po 
and an Introduction by Joun G. Warrrien. Ne". 
revised, and enlarged edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


This is the best account written of “¢ Gert 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid ® 
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interesting facts concerning Iowa schools. 
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salary being $60 
Carl 
Pablic Instr. 
and 


school interests will advance grandly. 


Tr month. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 
meeting of Co. Supts., Mr. Armstrong, of 


1s.—At the comin 
pad, will discuss ‘‘ Graduation in Country Schools.” 


lor 
se. Mr. Sabin, of Chicago, will give a 
tem,” and Mr. Lewis, of Hyde Park, wil 
hotels and railroads will 
be printed as soon as the 

ever been at the Assoc. ought to come to 

Jacksonville, 
approp 
prother, 
that occ 
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i 
centenn al. 


Springfield Teachers’ Meeting is doing a year’s work in the study of art. 
the October meeting was devoted to painting, the November meeting to 
sculpture, and the December is set for sculpture. The leading teachers 


each take & country. 
Supt 

census 

he is en 
Miss 


aged. 


tire recovery. 


the aspirants for a nomination next year for the State Superin- 
tendency is a lawyer who never taught school a day. May defeat strike 


any pan that would nominate such a man! 
1 


gladly takes him in. 


Prin. Rogers, 
to the teaching force of Pratt Co. 


hools cleared from the Cham excursion enough to pur- 


chase a cyclopedia. Harristown schools ge 

to parchase dictionaries and other needful apparatus. 
Prof. Henry H. Babcock, the ym and 

Acad., and president of the Chicago Acad. of 


educational directory. In the list are 350 schools that employ 
more teachers. Besides being valuable for reference, it discloses 
in The highest salary paid 
sy ncipal or superintendent is $2,200; 90 positions pay $1,000 or up- 
Des Moines rewards her assistant teachers the most liberally, the 


W. Von Coelin will, Jan. 1, retire from the office of Supt. of 

He has given the State five years of distinguished service, 
leaves the office with the respect and good-will of all classes. Hon. 
Akers is his able successor, and, under his administration, we pre- 


is a prospect of a lecture before the State Teachers’ Assoc. by 
Drs. Bateman, Cummings,and Edwards are expected to at- 
aper on the “ Township Sys- 
yg Promotions.” 
ve the usual reductions. The full program will 
etails are arranged. Many teachers who have 
pringfield, Dec. 27-29. 
Princeton, Sheffield, and other schools celebrated with 
riate exercises the anniversary of Bryant’s birth. The exercises at 
Princeton were enlivened by reminiscences of the poet, given by his 
John H. The same letter to the Sheffield schools is to be read on 


gteld High School held appropriate exercises on the Yorktown 


. Blodgett, of Rockford, has been appointed a chief clerk in the 
department. He may be depended on for vigorous work wherever 


mma Smith, formerly assistant entomologist of this State 
peen elected to membership in the Histrological Dept. of Leipsic U 
She is the first woman to whom this honor has been accorded. 

Mrs. Prof. DeGarmo, of Normal, is threatened with lung trouble, and 
will spend the winter in Florida, Her many friends will hope for her en- 


esleyan, at Bloomington, has great excitement on account of the 
refusal of one of the societies to admit a colored student. A rival society 


of Mechanicsburg, is a married man now. 
Prin. Stuart, of Milmine, proves a valuable addition to the village and 


roprieter of the Chicago 
Bcience, died at his house 


tist. 


in conduct, just; in scholarship, 
wavering.” In the premature 


Sept., 1880, b 
The 


been confirmed by the Senate. 


High School. 


a successful teacher there, 
by this advancement. 

It may be of interest to some to 
School trouble. 


Appeals. 


has 
niv. 
ipated. 


that means success. 


ing. 


in Chicago, Nov. 7, aged nearly 49 years. Prof. Babcock was born in 
Thetford, Vt., and was fitted for college at Thetford Acad, graduating in 
1849, under the principalship of Prof. 
mouth Coll., but left before graduating to enga 
eral years in Massachusetts, when he went to C 
tinguished himself, not only as teacher, but as a world-renowned scien- 
His assoclates say of him: “ In all 
manner he was dignified and kind; in 
eminent; and in devotion to duty, un- 
eath of such a man, the world suffers loss. 

In the notice of Teachers’ Assoc. meeting, to take 
Nov. 25, in last JOURNAL, Kent Co. 


MINNESOTA.—The high-school board has decided that under the law for 
the encouragement of higher education, 33 high schools are entitled to the 
sum of $400 in each year from the State. 

The enrollment in the St. Paul public schools for Sept. exceeded that of 
241 pupils, and that with three schoo 
enrollment of the evening school is 380. 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle’s appointment as State Supt. of Public Instruction has 


There is no éffort being made to start an educational journal in Minne- 
sota. It is well to count the cost before anything is done. 


New York State Editor, E.T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 
New YorRK.—Miss Julia Robinson becomes a teacher in the Auburn 


he new Supt. of Schools at Yonkers is J. A. Nichols. 
his labors seem to have been fully appreciated 


Dr. Hoose has again been beaten, the General Term 
having confirmed the decision of the lower court. The matter will, how- 
ever, not be allowed to rest, but will now be carried to the Court of 


adison Univ. has a freshman class good not only in numbers, but in 
material. Madison well feels proud of the fact that she carried off the 
first prize in Latin at every inter-collegiate contest in which she partic- 


Good reports come to us of the work of the new Supt. of Schools at 
Ogdensburg,—Barney Whitney. There wasa need of a complete reorgan- 
ization there, and he has taken hold of the work with a determination 


Supt. L. 8. Packard, of Saratoga Springs, writes very enthusiastically of 
the feelings of the teachers there in regard to THE 
gests, and we like the suggestion, that teachers through this column pre- 
sent their experiences in regard to doubtful points and interesting meas- 
ures. This feature would not only be interesting but profitable, and we 
cordially invite all to avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Supt. 8. G. Love, of Jamestown, sends us a very interesting account of 
a “ new departure” in the Union School of that 
vals, a lady whom they term “‘ matron” comes be 
the school and gives them some theoretical instruction in regard to cook- 
‘This is put into practice by each at her home, and the result of her 
work is brought to the matron for inspection. pe 
at which all the food was entirely prepared by the young ladies of the 
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positions he did his work well; in 
spirit, noble; in character, pure; 
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At stated inter- 
ore the young ladies of 


A supper was given lately 


school. The members of the Board of Ed. 
and a few invited guests, were 
of the attainments reached. 
are soon to be started. 
New-York teachers 
number of years 
highest popularity under his managemoen 
| the practical part of the teacher’s life. 
Ginn, Heath & Co., and a more successfu 
He has refused several ver 
teachers, among others, 
a Southern State,—but he has thought 
From his extensive travelin 


WISOONSIN.—The resalt of the examination of teachers in 
Eau Claire during the first week in Sept , certificates have 
follows: First grade 4, second grade 9, third grade 40, limited third grade 
22; total, 75. Agnes Hosford, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
ousreasons the number seeking certificates is much less than a few 
ago. and that it is difficalt to find enough qualified teachers to supply the 


WEsT VA.—Asa result of the institutes 
Paterson (N. J.), last July, 
ous parts of the State. Owing to the extent of Greenbrier Co., Supt. 
Dennis has divided it into three association-di 
be held on different days. 
29th inst., and another at Frankford, on Nov. 12. 
nounces that Dr. Kerr and himself will attend the meetings, 

requests a full attendance of teachers and friends of education. 


with their wives, the teachers, 
present, and all spoke in the highest terms 
We understand other features of the plan 


have a grand helper in Dr. W.S. Smythe. Fora 
principal of Cazenovia Sem. (by-the-way, it reached its 
t), he became acquainted with 
Of late he has been working for 
1 man it would be difficalt to find. 
good offers to again enter the ranks of the 
e peoiieney of one of the State universities in 

est to continue his present work. 
g he has gained a knowledge of the best teach- 


and he is always willing to impart what he has gained. In- 
terest in educational matters, wherever found, is always at a premium. 


OxI0,—A visit from Prest. Hinsdale, of Hiram Coll., who is now in 
Boston supervising the printing of his 
Education, has enabled us to get a clear 
brought into such extensive notice by reason of Prest. Garfield’s connec- 
The Coll. has a faculty of 8 professors, a senior class of 7 
and a total membership of 150 students. Prest. Hinsdale is a 
man of excellent intellectual ability, 
strong physique, 


new work on Prest. Garfield and 
idea of the work of the Coll., now 


harmoniously developed, a man of 


and of commanding presence, —a fit successor to Prest. 
Garfield. Prest. Hinsdale was a warm 
ident, and has a voluminous 


ersonal friend of the late pres- 
correspondence of great value, which we 


.-- will some day see the light. 

he Scioto Valley Teachers’ Assoc. was held at Warren the 11th and 

12th insts. One of the interesting features of the occasion was a paper on 

“Roger Ascham, the Schoolmaster;” by ex-State School Comr » J.J. 

Mr. Burns alse delivered 

Teachers’ Assoc. a few Saturdays a 
One of the most thorough literary schools in the State is Cooper Acad., 

of Dayton, in charge of Prof. J. A. Robert. 

L. D. Brown, of Hamilton, has been on the sick list for several 

weeks. He is now able to perform his school duties. 

—_ drawing-schools are established in Dayton, and are largely at- 


an address before the Clinton Co. 
go. 


A. N. Ozias, professor of Physics in the Columbus High School, is one 
of the promising men in the dept. of science in this State. 


Augusta and 
been issued as 


reports that for vari- 
ears 


conducted by Prof. De Graff, 
teachers’ associations are being formed in vari- 


stricts, whose meetings will 
One meeting will be held in Roncevate, on the 
Supt. Dennis an- 
and earnestly 


— 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. 
316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In our educational notes of Nov. 10, speak- 
ing of the removal of R. S. Davis & Co. to 
their new and commodious quarter at 87 Frank- 
lin St., we took occasion to speak of some of 
the prominent publications of this house, in- 
cluding their Elementary and Practical Arith- 
metics, perhaps conveying the impression that 
these arithmetics were the latest issue. They 
have been before the public for several years, 
and are having a large sale in all sections of 
the country. We omitted to notice the latest 
publications of this house, the New Inductive 
Arithmetics. As good as were the earlier edi- 
tions, they have been surpassed by these new 
books. We cannot give them higher praise 
than to quote from our own notice in an ear- 
lier issue of this journal: 

“This New Series, just from the press, and 
the latest published, has just been placed in 
our hands. In printing, binding, illustrations, 
and mechanical execution, we have never seen 
better work. It is elegant. While the general 

lan conforms somewhat to that of Greenleaf’s 
ormer series, the work is entirely new. Among 
other features that commend the book, we no- 
tice these: All non-essential matter is elimin- 
ated from the body of the book. The defini- 
tions and rules are brief, concise, logical, and 
clear. It treats United States money, and 
three decimal-places, in connection with the 
simple rules. The illustrations of principles in 
fractions are new and clear. The treatment of 
the Metric System is very fine, and the illustra- 
tions beautiful. The commercial work, inter- 
est, discount, stock investments, and exchange 
Will commend the book to every practical 

her or school officer. The ‘ Examination 
Questions” and “College Test Papers”’ are a 
hew feature, and will be an aid to the teacher. 
The fact that Mr. G. A. Southworth, of the 
tt Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., 

has been associate-editor, is positive proof that 


the books will be accurate. We know of no|*®© 


her who could have done the work better. 
He is'a successful, thorough, and practical ed- 
Ucator, and an excellent scholar.”’ 

We predict a large sale for these New Arith- 
metics. With the New Elementary and Uni- 
versity Algebras, the Shorter Course, and Ele- 
mentary Geometries, with the Trigonométry, 
the publishers have a Mathematical Series that 
any teacher or school officer can adopt with the 
tlowive assurance that they will give satisfac- 


Mxrric RUBBRR BANDs advertised in 


the Library Bureau corner this week, should 


be tried by every user of these indispensable 
conveniences. The price given by metric 
weight, seven cents per deka, is less than half 
the ordinary price by count or weight, and 
even the opponents of the metric system will 
be satisfied to buy by it on these terms. The 
object of this special offer is to help the metric 
system and to introduce the new bands, which, 


after use in our office for six months, we can 
indorse as the strongest and best we have 
seen. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Washington Irving; by Charles Dudley Warner ; 
illas., cloth....The Portrait of a Lady; by Henry 
James, Jr.; cloth, $2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& 


Co. 

The Ideal; a Collection of New Music, consisting of 
Duets, Quartets, Hymn-tunes, Anthems, etc.; by L. O. 
Emerson. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

The Gospel of Mark, with ms Passages; 

rinted at length from the Teachers’ Ed. New York: 

. K. Funk & Co. 

Through Cities and Prairie Lands; Sketches of an 
American Tour; by Lady Duffus Hardy. Cloth, pp. 
388. New York: R. Worthington. 

Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry; 
by James H. Coffin, Ph.D. Cloth. New York: Collins 
& Brother. 

N. W. Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper Annual, 
containing a Catalogue of American Newspapers, etc. ; 
cloth. Philadelphia: N. W. Ayer & Son. 

A First Latin Exercise Book ; by J. B. Allen; re- 
vised and enlarged edition....An Elementary Latin 
Grammar; by J. B. Allen. N. ¥.: Macmillan & Co. 

Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London; by 
W. Besant and J. Rice; The New Plutarch Series, New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Severa ; a novel; from the German of E. Hartner; 
translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister; cloth....The Honey 
Ants of the Garden of the Gods, and the Occident Ants 
of the American Plains; by Henry C. McCook, D.D.; 
illus. with 13 plates, 8vo, cloth; $2.50. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Ball nto- 


in Black; a series of original shadow pa 
mimes; with 48 full-page silhouette ill., and full direc- 
tions for producing shadow pictures with novel effect. 
...Ballads; by F. BE. Chase; illus. by J. F. Goodridge; 
boards; $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The Initials A. Z ; a story of modern life; the 
Baroness Lay yay paper; 75 cts. Philadelphia: T. 
. Peterson &. Sons. 
5 French History for English Children; by Sarah Brook; 
with colored map, cloth; $2.00. New York: Macmillan 


0. 

ise, Queen of Prussia; a memorial by August 

Kighbehne translated from the German by Elizabeth 

H. Denno, Wellesley College. Cambridge: Riverside 
Press. 


ds and Their Relations; a complete manual of 
aniversalalphabetics ; illus. by means of Visible Speech; 
by Alex. M. Bell. Salem Mass.: J. P. Burbank. 
The Bookkeeper’s Se of po 
d balancing shown at a glance by a diagram; 
Lyle, acct 2028 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia: 
Maitland; a novel; by C. E. Clement; cloth. 
... The American Newspaper; an er by Charles 
Dudley Warner; cloth; 25 cts. New York: & 


$.7 


A YEAR and expenses to 
- Outfits free. Address P. O. 


Vien. 


ery, Augusta, Waine. 


MAKE YOUR OWN OUTLINE MAPS 
BY THE USE OF 


With these stencils a beautiful 
HONOR can be placed upon the 
minutes’ time. 


VELL & CO., Publishers, 
42 Bond Street, New YORK. 


Address 
271 tf 


Shepard's Perforated Designs 


rinted ROLL OF 
lackboard in TEN 
A perfect outline map of Europe, one 
of the most difficult to draw, can be made in EIGHT 
minutes. Sample bey Jessi directions, sent for 30 cts. 


Agents Wanted. 


FREE for Ten Cents, new article. One agent sold 


583 in two days, 44 in 43 age, big 
AGENTS Wanted for Golden Thoughts on 


profit. World M’f’g Co, 122 Nassau St. New Y 


by 300 


‘three dearest 
mortals given.’ 
itage says: ** It 
valued with pure GOLD.” 
appropriate at all times & 

laces. Getit. Cloth,$2.75 

orocco in a box, &5, b 


HOME 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


GARFIELD 


uthorship; Finest Illustrations: 
taining the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of bis 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
7OO large Outfit50 cents. Address 


ROS 


(Maps from W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Edinburgh) 
OONTAINS 


PLENDID MAPS, with an 
me INDEX OF 20,000 PLACES. 


a fine 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
ey Sent prepaid, in cloth, on receipt of $2.25 
$2.00. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, 
341 tf 31 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


This elegant GIFT BOOK 
EST AUTHORS, in 
troduction by Theodore L. 
CUYLER, D.D., contains the GEMS of thought upon the 

names to 
Rev.Dr.Arm- 
cannot be 
A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT 


HEAVEN 


mail. E.B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. ¥. 


OS & CO., Cincinnati and Chicago. ae 


The Unrivaled Atlas 


The low price places within the reach of every one 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 
SUNLIGHT ano SHADOW 
This By John B Gou 


ens of Thousands arenow waiting forit. Itis 

lars 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I[.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
“: tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
 T.— c Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


22zz (1) 924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


A fect system of Instruction in PIANO, ORGAN, 
vorvE, all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution, &c., 
from beginning to gradua/ton. 

SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN under the ablest teachers. 

NEW SCHOOL FoR TUNING AND REPAIRING 
Pianos and Organs, theory and practice under a thor- 
oughly competent instructor. 

IGNOR TAMBURELLO, Teacher of Voice, from 
Florence, Italy, has been added to the unequaled 
corps of Professors, 

Library, 8000 volumes on Music, free. Winter term 
begins Nov. 21. Send for Calendar. 

343 c E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


CU'TION,” 
will reopen his School of Elocution in 


EVANSTON, ILL., 
(ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882. 


Lg 
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EE THIS CORNER FOR SOMETHING INTER- 
S ESTING AND NEW EACH WEEK SINCE 
NOV. 1, 81. Save money by getting the best of 


all Literary Supplies of the Library Bureau, 82 
Hawley St., Boston. See back Numbers and Free Il- 


lustrated Catalog. 


Rubber Bands. The best made, all sizes. Mailed 
free at half price, 7 cts. per deka, or less than 20 cts. 
per oz. Warranted strongest, most durable, and light- 
est, i. e., more bands to the oz. than those regularly sold 
at 40 cents. Any size, assortment, or quantity of even 
ozs. Give the old numbers, metric numbers, measure- 
ments, or diagram of sizes wanted, or we will put in 
sizes usually selected. For $1.00 we send 600 bands in 
handsome hinged desk cabinet, free by mail. Best 
and cheapest made. Once tried you will use no other. 


of 50 other labor - savers at lowest 
prices. $3 T. Cross Stylographic Peus 


(ves) 
A. 
best make, at 34.50, Sree by mail. Best H 


Rubber Penholders, 20 styles, at half singly. Fall 
sine fao-simsile engravings and prices tf 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIV.—No. 20. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE take plessure in calling the special at- 
tention of our readers to the striking adver- 
tisement of the Dixon Anrferican Graphite 
Pencils, on the first page of Tue JOURNAL. 
For more than nine years these superb pencils 
have been manufactured by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, at Jersey City, N. J., and 
have proved to be so eminently superior that 
they have come to be regarded the best in the 
market for school and business purposes. They 
are indorsed by teachers of drawing, by ar- 
tists, by accountants, and by all experts in the 
use of pencils throughout the United States. 
The Dixon Company furnish elegant boxes of 
assorted ‘grades of pencils, put up in neat 
cases, exactly adapted for holiday presents. 
Nothing could be more acceptable asa Christ- 


mas or New Year’s Gift than one of these cases 
of pencils. All teachers and scholars who 
have used the Dixon pencils want no others. 
They are almost universally used in the New 
England schools, and are being widely adopted 
in all parts of the country by schoo! officers. 
Send for their illustrated catalogne and pri 

ilst Address as above. . 


Messrs. Biegtow & Martyn, New York, suc- 
cessors of the well-known firm of Wm. F. 
Bradbury, publish an extended list of very ex- 
cellent Sunday and Day Schoo! Songs, Christ- 
mas Music, etc. They are the sole agenis in the 
United States for the sale of the Tonic Sol-fa 


blications of Messrs. John Curwen’s Sons, 

mdon, and keep constantly a stock of their 
goods on hand. All! interested in musical in- 
struction and in church and Sunday school 
music should secure their catalogue. 


ALL of our readers who are interested in the 
life and writings of Edgar A. Poe should read 
the announcement of W. J. Widdleton, New 
York, on the first page of Toe JouRNAL. He 
issues many and varied editions, — poetry and 
prose. The new Red Line Edition of his 

ms, illustrated and bound elegantly, with 
fall gift sides and edges, isagem. It makesa 
dainty volume for a holiday present. Send for 
his full descriptive catalogue. 


LIZUTENANT-COMMANDER GORRINGE, in 
bringing the obelisk to New York, has per- 
formed indeed a monumental work. So has 


Dr. C. W. Benson, of Baltimore, in curing the 
nervous disorders of the world, with his Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. 


Ir any of our readers are in search of a 
Christmas or New Year’s present of permanent 
literary and educational value, we take pleasure 
in directing their attention to Ward's English 
Poets, in four substantial volumes of over 600 
pages each, containing the best selections from 
the standard poets of England from Chaucer 
to Wordsworth and Dobell, with critical intro- 
ductions. This library of choice poetry is pub- 
lished and sold by Macmillan & Co., New 
York, at the astonishingly low price of $1.00 a 
volume to all educators. No more useful 
present can be found for the money. 


A. Lovett & Co., 42 Bond Street, New 
York, have just issued a “Short Course” in 
four numbers of the well-known ‘Graphic 
System of Penmanship,” by Edwin Shepard 
and William H. Elston. The books are made 


in the very best style and gn superior paper. 
For full particulars of the system and prices 
for introduction, address as above. 


Lypia E. Pinkuam’s Vegetable Compound 
has done thousands of women more good than 


the medicine of many doctors. It is a positive 
eure for all female complaints. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham. 


Hoveuton, Mirr.in & Co. announce some 
very interesting new books in this issue of 
Tue JounnaL. Every lover of good books 
will value the biographical notes and personal 
sketches of the late James T. Fields, and also 
his “‘ Yesterday with Authors.”” ‘“‘ The Amer- 
ican Men of Letters,” series, edited by Charles 
Dudley Warner ”’ ; “‘ The Portrait of a Lady,” 


by Henry James, Jr., and “‘ William Lioyd 
Garrison and his ” are books of rare in- 


Wuire & Sroxes, New York, announce 
that the first edition of “‘ eau Hardery,” a 
book of rare excellence by W. O. Stoddard, 
was all sold on the day of publication, and that 


they will issue a second edition as speedily as 
possible. They have now ready the prize 
painting-book, “Good Times,’’ by Dora Wheel- 
er, which while coe beautiful gift-book 
for the children, will stimulate the efforts 
of young artists toward securing the prizes 
offered. Mrs. Lamb’s “Christmas Owl,” a 
quaint holiday device, is also ready for the 
Christmas trade. 


it Dogs.—Kidney-Wort moves the 
bowels regularly, cleanses the blood, and radi- 
cally cures kidney disease, gravel, piles, billious 
headache, and pains which are caused by dis- 


ordered liver and kidneys. Thousands have 
been cured,—why should you not try it ?— 
Contributor. 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up ata cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. taurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


Tue second triumvirate, composed of Octa- 
vius, Anthony, and Lepidus, was formed 43 


B.C. The three leading numbers of Ester- 
brook’s School Pens are 333, 444 and 128. 


DanrIgEL SLote & Co., 121 William Street, 
New York, offer to mail their new practical 
School Record Book to teachers for $1.25, post 


paid. It isa most convenient book for keep- 
ing school records. 


WANTED.—A complete set of Picturesque 
Europe, in sixty parts (Appleton’s edition); 
and also a set of Picturesque America, in 


forty-eight parts, by the same publishers. Ad- 
dress, naming price, ‘‘ Evarts,” 16 Hawley 
Street, Boston. 344B 


Tue firm of T. H. Butler & Co., Philadel- 
phia, has been dissolved by mutual consent. 
The business having been purchased by E. H. 
Butler & Co., will be continued by them. 


They publish an important list of school text- 
books, reading charts, wall maps, etc. Send 
for their catalogue. 


H. H. Carrer, Boston, has on sale the 
largest variety of Christmas Cards to be found 
in New England. He has also arare collection 


of other appropriate gifts. See his card in Toe 
JOURNAL of this week. 


You can afford to have the best. The time 
for poor Blackboards has gone by. Teachers 
are progressive and they want good tools to 
work with; then they will, show you good re- 
sults. Swasey’s Blackboards are highly prized 
by teachers, and every school should be fur- 


nished with them. They are first-class and 
are cheap. Address, J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
Street, n. 


ATTENTION is called to the favorable offer 
of Dr. Humphrey, on the first page of Tux 


JOUBNAL, to an eligible young lady to receive 
instruction at reduced cost. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. CLARKE, 
145 Nassau Street, 
282s (P) New York City. 


School Property to Rent or Sell. 


All who have School Property to rent or sell, will 
find it for their interest to correspond with the under. 
signed for terms and conditions. No charge for regis- 


tration. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 


344b 16 Hawley Street, Boston. - 


Troy, N 
W. & L. E. Gt 


both Field and Office use. 


Fall illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


16 Boston, Maze. 


Phject Geaching foy Adults and Children. 


CIVIL GCOVERNMENT HISTORY. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED BY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES, 
An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School, and College, 


Houghton’s Conspectus. 


All the administrations from Washington to es inclusive, with gomatene list of Cabinet Officers, their terms 
of service, events of each administration, etc. ‘orms of all political parties which ever existed. A mine of 
intectual research. The work of years reduced to hours. ce, in book-form, $5.00, by mail prepaid. In 
map-form, price $3.00, size 5 x 44 feet. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HAND-BOOK to the CONSPECTUS. 


By Prof. JOHN DUNLAP, A. M. 


4 valuable Text-book for the general reader, Schools, and Coileges. Contains short lessons on Civit Gov- 
ERNMENT HISTORY, oe Te Sketches of ‘all the Presidents and other eminent men, ete. 12mo., cloth ; 
244 pages, by mail, ps aid, $1.00. 

he attention of School Teachers, School Boards, and the friends of education is invited to these works, 
which are highly indorsed as worthy of place in all the schools. 


ee LIBERAL TERMS TO ACTIVE CANVASSERS. Apply early for territory. 


ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 
(Successor TO DAVIS, GRANGER & WILTSIE,) 
No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 
CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


NAME THIS PAPER. 
342 tf 


ey Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Counting-House Arithmetic. rice, ‘The most complete treatise of te 
kind ever published. This work has received the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 


leading Commercial baer Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and otber valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


The following Chautauqua Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 


1, Biblical Exploration. Ry J. H. Vincent, D.D 16, Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

2. Studies of the Stars. By H. W. Warren, D.D. 17. Roger Ascham and John Sturm. Glim of Ki- 
3. Bible Studies for Little People. By Rev. B. T. ucation in 16th Century. <3 W. F. Phelps, A.M, 
Vincent. 18. Christian Evidences. } J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

19. The Book of Books. By J. M. Freeman, D.). 


4. English history. | Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

5. Greek History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 20. Chautauqua Hand-Book. By J. H. Vincem, D.D. 

7. Memorial Days the Chautauqua Literary and | 21, American History. By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M. 
Scientific Circle. 22. Biblical Biology. By Rev. J. H. A.M.,M.D. 

8. What Noted Men Think of the Bible. By L. T. | 24. Canadian History. By James L. Hughes. 
Townsend, D.D. 25. Sel/-Education. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. 

9. William Cullen Bryant. 26. The Tabernacle. By Rev. John C, Hill. 

10. What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 27. Readings from Ancient Classics. 


11, Socrates. By Prof. W. F. pou A.M 28, Manners and Customs of Bible Times. By J. ™M. 

12. Pestalozzi. By Prof. W. F. P el , A.M. Freeman, D.D. 

14. Horace Mann. Py Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 29. Man's Antiquity and Langage. M.S. Terry, D.D. 

15. Frebel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 30. The World of Missions. By Henry K. Carroll. 
296 PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. (a) 


The MacKinnon Pen. 


THE COMMERCIAL PEN FOR THE AGE, 


The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 
in the Market. 


THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A ~ 


CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


The only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
Others substitute a Spring, which soon gets out of order, 


THE ONLY PEN 
accompanied by 


A Written Guarantee 
The Only Pen that will Stand the Test of Time. 


The above are E‘AC'T'S which it behooves every man who 
uses a Pen to know. Enough said. 


The “SOVEREIGN ” is the latest improved MacKinnon Pe 
which can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and re 


tended for use. 
MACKINNON PEN CO., 
192 Broadway (cor. John St.), N. Y. 


The Mutual Provident Association, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 
HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 
ee INSURES ALL GOOD RISKS A’ 


THE USUAL RATES.» | Agents Wanted. 
Send to GzonGE 8. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.. for full particulars. 341 


T A CHERS SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
UREAU OF EDUCA- HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
TION, 16 Hawley Street. 


Patentees and Manufact’s, 


THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1; 
Address, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. | POSTPAID, Address this Ofice. 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
= 
| 
| 
= 
Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 
Dealers in all kinds of 
r : Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
— and toe Surveyors for | 


JOURNAL OF 


MASS, 


ympathize with Woman. 


Woman can 


Ith of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
‘ainful Complaints and Weaknesses 
forall theoe Es female pepalation. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development, The tendency to can- 


It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
on. 

— feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’s 
LIVER PILIS. They cure 
and torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per box. 
aa” Sold by all Druggists. 


END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Man is physically as well as 

and patches, borrowed un- 
ally from good and bad 

misfit from the start.—Emerson 


— Now the wind’s full ez shifty in the mind 
Ez wat it is ow’ doors, if I ain’t blind; 


metaphysically 


An’ sometimes in the fairest sou’-west 
weather, 

My innard vane p’ints east for weeks to- 
gether, 

My natur gits all goose-flesh, an’ my sins 

Come drizzlin’ on my conscience sharp as 
pins. —Lowell, 


— Who has no inward beauty none 
Though all around is beautiful. 
—R, H Dana, 


— Too much hobby-riding belittles the mind, 
distorts the truth, and cripples influence.—Tal- 
mage. 

—I think we faint and weep more than is 

manly; 

I think we more mistrust than Christians 
should; 

Because the earth we cling to interposes 

And hides the lower orbit of the sun. 

We have no faith to know the circle perfect, 

And that a day will follow on the night. 

—F. M. Legare. 


— Whatever faculty languishes, use it, not 
age tuously, nor yet despairingly, but hum- 
ly, and in dependence upon God’s love, that 
he will work through you a sincere but un- 
worthy obedience.— W. J. Budington. 


— Sad or sinful is the life of that man who 
finds not the heavens bluer or the waves more 
musical in maturity than in childhood.—T. W. 
Higginson. 

— Smile on, doubt on, say life is sad, 

The world is false and cold, 
I’ll keep my heart glad, true and warm, 
I never will grow old! 
—Grace Greenwood. 


— Favorite hour in the day? Bed-time. 
Gem? Jemima, 

What book (not ay would you part 
with last? My pocket-book.—John Paul. 


— Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other. If you do not hear 
Reason, she will rap your knuckles. —Benjamin 
Franklin. 

— I believe there is nothing in nature which 
so enlarges one’s love for the country and binds 
it with willing fetters, as the silver meshes of a 
brook.—D. G. Mitchell. 

— We, too, are posterity, though mebby we 
don’t realize it as we ort to.—Josiah Allen’s 


Wife. 


perceives, 
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How Dr. C. W. BENSON'S 
Celery and Chamomile Pills 

Build up the Nervous system and pomeney cure Sick 
Headache, Nervous eadache, Neuralgia, Nervous- 
ness, Sleeplessness, and er poy It has been proved 
that they successfully ward off all danger of Paralysis, 
Apoplexy, and Sudden Death. Their effect u the 
Nervous System is something wonderful, and there is 
no wonder that thousands of people avail themselves of 
such a valuable remedy, while it may be found, in these 
days of Nervous Diseases, The simplicity and purity 
of these pills are at once in their favor, as they bP not 


lytics that have not walked for two years have 
been fully restored by these pills, and thousands of 
cases of Nervous W: ness perfectly cured, while the 
cases of Sick and Nervous Headache and Neuralgia 
that they have cured are innumerable each year, and 
add to their popularity. Too much cannot said in 
their favor, for while they cure these terrible Nervous 
Diseases, they also improve the general health, and 
especially the complexion and skin, and invariably im- 


prove the digestion. 
sts. Price, 50 cts. a box. » 106 


Sold by all dru 
North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50 to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURI 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
cA SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


INSTITUTIONS FO BRLADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Bauare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. "Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
EN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
aed Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H, BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIRNTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
President, or Prof. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman P1., Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
v¥ Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass, 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
wt 259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SProra 


Teachers name thei 
cchogin sending for catalogues please ead r 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
8. 1., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business, rienced teachers throughout. 
1 teachers of Elocution ; new school bui dings, 


cal Laboratory ; Mili Drill. ly to 
Mowry & Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. 
ng School for both sexes. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 


ERENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial Coll “Rev. ¥. D. BLAESSLES, 


Principal, Kast Greenwich, R I. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE — Betage, 

h instruction 

UOKLYY®, A. M. 


Classical 


or private, Capt. J. K. 
. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. Olas 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

G Gor catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 

SACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

AT WORCESTER. Both S 


eres. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881. 
Address H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


M485: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


hi n St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. as 
urse of study, two years. 
Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


CHOOL 
TATE NORMAL 8 Paaxixonan, Mass 
will n with entrance examination 
7, 1881, For circulars or informa- 


tion address M1ss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 
RMAL SCHOOL 
Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYpDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. mn 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B, HAGAR, , 
Mass. 


or 
SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, 
TATE NORMAL 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 


A COLLECTION 


— OF — 


50 Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50. W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisToRY STORE, 


330 tf 168 Tremont|Street, BOSTON. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for-those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on lication to 7 
ADA L. HOWARD 
176 


Wellesley. Mase. 
USE 


RITING Ins 


Fl 
The SEALING Be. 


Best Known. EstaBLisHeD, 1824 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Vide, SE 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 az 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS !! 


d ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 
for cash. Instalments received. 
SPLENDID ORGANS, $45,350,860 up. MAG- 
NIFICENT 7 oct. ROSEWOOD PI ANOS, stool! 
and Cover, only $190. Warranted 6 years. Il- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed. Agents wanted, 
HORACE WATERS & 
and Dec’: ,2-%3 Mreandway, New 


Send for The) Journal’s Premium List. 


and Gold. | of 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in Toe JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTiIon, Boston, Mass. 


HLIAS “I ‘f 


103 pueg 


‘sosup dey 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, prin 

on thin, opaque paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing em pm of the United States from 

t 


census of 1880. h steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 


For more complete description of the following 
Books, Papers, and Special Offers to Teachers, sec 
THE JOURNAL, Nov. 34, on page 207. 


CRAIG’S 
COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 


3500 Practical Questions and Answers on 
Thirteen Branches of Study. 

Regular Price, $1.50. 
Special offer to Teachers during Nov. and Dec., $1.25 ; 
with TEACHERS’ COMPANION, $1.50. 


AMERICAN SONGSTER AND SPEAKER. 
The only work of the kind published. 
A Beek for Teachers; a Book for Schools; 


WITH FOUR DEPARTMENTS 


Combined in One Neatly Bound Volume. 


FIRST DEPT.;—School Songs, with music; Opening 
Songs; Exercise Songs; Entertaining Songs; Clos- 


ing Songs. 

SECOND DEPT.—Declamations and Recitations, se- 
lected with care. 

THIRD DEPT. :—Choice Thought for ome and 
Quotations from 100 Best Authors; suitable for 
blackboard use, and for memorizing. 

FOURTH DEPT.— Dialogues for Boys and Girls alone; 
Dialogues for Boys and Girls together. 

Beautifully bound red cover. Price, 40 cts, Lib- 
eral Introduction rates. 


The TEACHERS’ COMPANION 
Aun Educatienual Monthly. 
A Practical and Entertaining Journal for Teachers. 


Price, 50 cts, per year. Teachers’ Companion, Amer- 
ican Songster and Speaker, and Craig’s Question- Book, 
all for $1.75. 5 discount on books to subscribers 
to Companion 


The School Agency was established in the interests 
and for the benefit of Teachers and Schools, 

Send two 3-cent stamps for sample copy of - 
ion, and ten valuable Catalogues and Circulars. 
in payment for books and papers. 


¢. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S SCHOOL AGENCY, 


343 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOOU- 
TION; or, How to Read and Speak. A 
Series of Exercises for Gesture, Calisthenics, and the 
Cultivation of the Voice; anda Collection of nearly 
One Hundred and Fifty Literary Gems for 
and Speaking. New and Enlar, edition. By 
FRANK H. FENNO, of the National School of Ora- 
tory. 12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1.25. 

« We regard it as the best thing that has come under 
our observation, and desire to introduce it at once.”— 
J. FAIRBANKS, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mo. 

“«T have never met with any other work on the subject 
that can be compared with it for genuine usefulness.” 
—Jas. HUNGERFORD, Prof. of Elocu., Baltimore, Md. 


THE ARTIST AND HIS MISSION. A 
Study in Asthetics. By Rev. WM. M. Rei.y, Ph.D., 
Professor of Ancient Languages, Palatinate College. 
12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1.50. 

“It is good.” Rev. E. E. D.D., Supt. of 

Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 


“It isas good and as profound as anything I have 
ever read on thesubject.”’— PRor. NATHAN C. SOHAEF- 
FER, Pa.D., Prin. of Keystone State Ni School, 


Kutatown, Penna. 
“IT think you have succeeded in mak 


the sub: 
practical.”—Rrv. THos. G. APPLE, D.D., President 
Franklin and Marshall College. 


Lyx PRESS, 
FRENCH SYNTAX, on the basis of Edouard 
Métazner. By JAMES A. HARRISON, Professor of 


Modern we oe in Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. 12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $2.50, 


For sale by all Booksellers, or copies sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of price. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & C0., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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Sturtevant House, 
IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 
Broadway, Streets, } With Elevator. 


ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
302 cow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 


= 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S | 
i 
! 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. | 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
| 
i 
j 
| | 
ih 
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‘Leighten’s Mistery of Rome 
Themsen’s 
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APPLETONS’ 


Standard System of Penmanship. 


LEAD PENCIL COURSE, 3 Nes. 


SHORT COURSE (Tracing), 2 Nos. 
SHORT COURSE, 7 Nes. 


LEADING FEATURES. 


GRAMMAR COURSE, 7 Nes. 
The pw 


Language Method. 


The Model Drill. inthe 


real writing movement. 


Graded Columns. 7°, 


Letters Taught as Wholes. a gradually -increasing pathway of effort acrose the 


The pupil is given whole 
fragments. 


to write, not isolated | page, thus 


scope to the 
t. 


movement rearm from left to righ 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {* 


5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av. 
W YORE” BOSTON.” CHICAGO. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLsoN. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
304 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Well Maps, 
Sheldon’s New R 


eaders, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
nney’s Zoologies, 
ond many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, call u 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bremfield Street. 


Object- Lesson Cards, 
COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
° Kingdom, set of 30 Cards. 
Minera! om, 84 66 
Kit. Animal Kingdom, & 
Size of cach Card, 13 x ® inches. 
to illustrate the uses of various substances 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bremfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 
734 Broadway, 
OLAREK & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 
% MRisterics and Beaders; 


New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Geetel’s French Course 


Beed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eug- 
lish H Lesseus in English ; 
Giutchisen’s ysielegy and HMygicne. 


WILLIA H. I. SMIT 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
NEW EDITION: 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


Elements of Cenic Sections and Analytical 
Geometry; by James H. Corrix, LL.D.; with 
additions by Prot. 8. J. Corrine, Lafayette College. 


Svo, cloth, $1.35. 
Copies for examination mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


COoWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 620 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. #9 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 

Swinton's Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton's Geographies; 


“| Webster's Dictionaries ; 


Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
14 Milk Street, Beston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi hical Sketches and Notes. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS, 150 Poems. selected 
and arrap by Henry CapoT Lopes. $1.25. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. ted 
SAMUEL ELI0T, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 


EAPLETS. 


NGFELLOW Selections 
from the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Edited by Josernine E. Hopapon. With Ilustra- 


tions. In hlet and envelope, 60 cts, 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by Josr- 
PSINE E. HopGDON. 12mo, fully illus., with sketch 
of Dr. Holmes, In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & 00., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. &, 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U, &, 

Milme’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MAOMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical 1.10 
R im Elem. Chem » 41.10 
Jenes’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Klementary Lessonsin Logic, .90 
Stewarts Lessons in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New ¥ 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, in | Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & OO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 
CRITTEMDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
Neo. 1, Single Entry, 104 

No. 2, Elementary or 
No. 3, High School and College Edition, “a. -» 2.00 
’ Ppp 


8, Blank Books with extra practise-paper, to each. 
copies looking to mailed on 

receipt of % price annexed. fend for circulars of these 
and other valuable 330 tf 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The only Hiustrated School Edition in| 


the World. The only School Edition giv 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL, the 

leading Editors. 26 Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. 

— Richard Il. — Richard — 
— A Midsumwmer- Night's Dream. — ° 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


“Oxford”? Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
sig 423 Bleecker St., New Work. 
L. PRANG & 


Agr Epvoationa, Pus.isuens, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishersof Chambers 8t., Now York, 


Paysen, Dunteon & Scribner’s C Books. 


WE OFFER 


unusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the 
chase of 


TEXT- BOOKS, 


a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
ND HAND, at lowest rates. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
37 Park Row, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 


(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s of vols.), to 
lemen ence 30 vols.), 7 


Havi 
SEC 


Godwin’s of Biography, (new ed. 
for Home and 4.88 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each « 
Leffingwell’s English Classics 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Se 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zisthetics,and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 


Chadbourne'’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Llus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. . 


H OW National Subscription Agency 


and Foreign, at CLuB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers omgees th Books, and Station- 
ery of ev 

MONEY. 

253 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
119 and [21 William Street, New York. 


kind at wholesale rates. 

A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 

GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 

The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 

Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Publish 


Edwards & Webb’s Aualytical Readers. 
Hillard & Campbell’s Franklin Keaders. 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller. 

Bailey’s Elecution. 

Seavey’s Geodrich’s History of the U. 8, 
Campbeli’s Concise Mistory of the U. 8. 
Fellews’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MiacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 

MacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship. 

The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blanks. 
Improved Schoel Becerds. 
Song-Books---* Happy Hours,” “ Song-Sheaf.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 


ormal Reader. The Norm. Third Reader. 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith, 

A New Elementary Speller.—Buck walter. 
mprehensive Speliler. 

Dunglisen’s New School Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. New. 

Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 

Coates’s say rehensive Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Rdition. 

Sharpless’s Geometry Trigon 

Gummere’s Surveying. New Revised Edition. 

TRompeon > Economy. 

recley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


ew Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 

RAD EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO 
and written work 4 

PART I. contains object lessons and work and 
is sont for primary schools. 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

termediate ool or the first two years o - 
ie. It leads up to the Practical 
metic, and givés the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Parts I. and II. are also published ee. 

Bradbury's Eaton’s Elemen and tical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books, 


the Pablishars as above, or — 
eres as 

THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 

499 70 Metropolitan Block, C l 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

ppontromery’s Norm, Union System Indust. Drawing. 

1. Standa th. Course, as ental 

2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and nometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 

Manuals of Methods and Keys te the Above. cow 


THE CALOULUS 


TEXT- BOOKS IN THE U. 8S. NAVAL 
ACADEMY AND ELSEWHERE 


RIOK & JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALOULBS. Founded on the Method 
of Rates or Fluxions, with Numerous Illustrative Ex- 
amples. By Profs. J. M. Rick and W. W. Jounson, 
Us Naval Acad., ryt Md. 1 v. 8vo, cl., $3.50. 
DIFFERENTIAL CALOULUS. Abr. ed. 12mo. $1.50. 
JOHNSON, Prof. W. W., INTEGRAL CALOULUS. Abrid. 
edition, adapted for College use. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 
RIOK & JOHNSON’S DIFF NTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALOULUS. 2 vols. bound in one. Cloth, $2.50. 
“* We heartily commend the book to all who want a 
text-book.” —Mathemat. Visitor..... “One of the 
tt books for instruction I have ever seen.’’—A. Hall, 
Observ., Washington, D. C..... “ Allow me to express 
my very bigh appreciation of this Treatise, in regard 
to many points.” —Pro/. J. Z. Davies, Univ. of Wis. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 
Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor, 


for examin. with reference to introduction, at % price. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDEBSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts, 
Ray's New Arithmetics 


Bclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Belectic Histo 


Thalheimer’s torical Series, Htc. 


MoGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller, 


Algebras, 
Harvey's Revised Grammars and Composition, 


of the United States, 


White's Arithmetiocs, 
Sehuyler’s Algebra, 
Holbrook’s Grammars, 
Norton's Philosophy, 
Norton's Physics, 
Norton's Chemistry, 
Brown's Physiol 
Kidd's Blocution, 


6B A full line of superior Text-Books 
scriptive Catalogue and Price-list on application. 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 

M. W. TEWESBURY, wWew-England Agent, 


Ne. HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


adapted to Schools of every grade. De- 


Cincinnati and New York, 


| 
N 
| 
biects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kings Gpecimens of raw produce, manufactured 
substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, an and taber 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. | 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 
| | 
| | 
| 
HARPER & BROTHERS, of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art at 
Publish Pranklin NEW YORK, 
's Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
. Prang’s American Chromes. 
© Winter s Tale.— onn.— Henry Part L— 
: Henry [V. Part IL — Lear.—Taming of the &b 5 asmere’s Graded mg Blanks. 
—All’s Well that fads Pattersen’s Composttlon Beeks. 
—Comedy of Cresby’s Greek Text Beoks. 
Please send , ote. furnished. 
ow 


